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DICTATORS DOWNFALL 


By Robert X\. Young 
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DIVORCE 
The Blindest Alley 


By Joanne Mitchell 
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Will perform ALL food cutting operations 
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SLICES * DICES * SCALLOPS 


with GRATES * CHOPS « CHIPS 
CRUMBS ° PEELS * SHREDS 
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SALAD MAKERS 
‘USUALLY SELL FOR 
” UP TO $14.98! 


that ANY OTHER machine on the market will perform! 


Make your favorite dishes LOOK better — 

TASTE better! This astounding new SALAD 
MAKER prepares food in over 500 tasty, 
delicious ways! Slices with unbelievable 
swiftness — faster than some expensive elec- 
tric cutting machines! A remarkable product 
of engineering skill and craftsmanship. 
Makes food not only look appetizing but 
taste out of this world! Produces eye-filling, 
yummy potato curlicues, sparkling tossed 


salads, razor-thin potato chips, cucumber 
slices; peels apples, oranges, lemons, limes; 
shreds radishes, herbs, coconut slices, pep- 
pers, cheese; helps prepare baby formulas, 
dietary foods, fruit and vegetable juices, 
special health foods; makes diced carrots, 
potatoes and beets! Absolutely safe to op- 


erate — has special safety features to guard 


against accidents. Easy to clean — just dip 
in suds and let drain. Easy to use—even a 
youngster finds it simple to operate. Its low 
price, economy of operation (no electricity), 
speed and safety factors make it an absolute 
MUST for every household! Low, low 4.98 
price buys COMPLETE UNIT INCLUDING 
4 STEEL CUTTING CUPS AT NO EXTRA 
COST! The SALAD MAKER is guaranteed 
to be free from all mechanical defects — it 
must satisfy you in every way or just return 
it within 5 days for full refund. Because the 
supply is now limited due to early produc- 
tion, we urge you to act immediately! SEND 
NO MONEY! Just fill out the convenient 
coupon and mail it TODAY! Then, in a few 
days, merely pay the postman on delivery 
of your SALAD MAKER. 


THORESEN’S 


352 Fourth Ave., Dept. 39-A-50 
New York 10, N. Y. 


SAVE UP TO $10.00 
WITH THIS COUPON! 


i 
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i 
THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-A-50 t 
352 4th Ave., New York 10,N.Y. ! 
Please RUSH me a new SALAD MAKER . 
with 4 steel cutting cups. (TOTAL—4.98) 1 
| understand that | may try the SALAD! 
MAKER for 5 days on approval. If not + 
satisfied, | will return it for full refund. | 
() Payment enclosed. Send prepaid. : 
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C) Send C.0.D. I'll pay the charges. 
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gubstantio 
. Catholic Stake 
an your home 





Your pre gift 


with enrollment in the CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION, America’s leading Catholic book club 





A $3.75 Value! 
It costs you nothing. 


HERE’S WHY WE MAKE THIS FREE OFFER: 


We make this offer simply to introduce you 
to the advantages of belonging to America’s 
largest and long-established Catholic book club, 
THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDA- 
TION. Just fill out the coupon below, clip, 
and mail it to us and your free copy of the 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL will be 
sent to you without charge as our enrollment 


gift to you. Your only obligation is to pur- 
chase a minimum of four Foundation books 
during the next 12-month period. You may 


cancel your membership at any time after buy- 
ing four books. 


HOW THIS BOOK CLUB WORKS 

Each month, from the finest Catholic books of 
leading publishers, our editors select the best 
title and describe it fully in the Forecast, the 
illustrated magazine members receive without 
charge. Also described are other recent Cath- 
olic books you may choose instead of, or in 
addition to, the current selection. You need 
never take a book you don’t want! If you do 
not want the selection you simply use the 
convenient rejection card always provided. 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS 
With every fourth book you decide to take, 
you receive a FREE BOOK DIVIDEND, a 
popular Catholic title worth up to $6.00 and 
chosen for you from our extensive lists of 
new books. Alternate selections also count 
toward these free book dividends. 


NEW, HIGH-QUALITY PUBLISHERS’ 
EDITIONS 

All books offered are fresh, new books 
regular publishers’ editions — the same edi- 
tions you would pay more for in a bookstore. 
You pay less than retail price for most of 
them because monthly selections are never more 
than $3.00, even when the publisher's price is 
higher! Some selections are priced as low 
as $2.00. 


GUARANTEES YOU THE BEST IN 
CATHOLIC READING FOR YOUR HOME 








Most important to you as a Catholic, we 
guarantee that each FOUNDATION book 
will be fit reading for you and your Cath- 
olic family. Whether it be a novel, biog- 
raphy, popular non-fiction, saint’s life, or 
other spiritual reading, it will contribute 
enjoyably to your way of living and think- 
ing as a Catholic. You'll find FOUNDATION 
membership the most economical way to 
bring into your home the kind of good, 

whol ding material so much 
needed in eae s world, Fill out the coupon 
and join today! 








THE BOOK CLUB THAT SAVES YOU MONEY ON OUTSTANDING 
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CATHOLIC BEST-SELLERS LIKE THESE: 
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SAINT 
ANDREW 
DAILY 
MISSAL 


New 
White Paper 
Edition 





One of the most complete and 


attractive 


illustrated Missals 


, you could own! Mass prayers 
for every day and many other 


devotions too! 





A TYPICAL MEMBER’S YEARLY 
SELECTIONS (Note savings): 





Price Price 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL. $3.75 FREE 
(Enrollment premium) 
THINKING LIFE THROUGH.... 275 $3.00 
By Fulton J. Sheen 2 ey 7 
Dit SR oecccecaecctivccs 3.95" 3.00 
By Louis de Wohl 

MY BELOVED, The Story of a 
ee 3.50 3.00 
By Mother Catherine Thomas 

CROSS UPON CROSS, The Life of 
og) ar 3.75 3.00 
By the Rev. Francis Thornton 

LOVE DOES SUCH THINGS..... 4.95 FREE 
By Fr. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 

Total regular price of these 
EE ES Ee $23.65 

MEMBER PAID ONLY. cccccccsccscccccess $12.00 

Proven savings of...........- $11.65 


Publisher's Member's 


Se ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
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Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





You may enter my name as a member of The 
Catholic Literary Foundation and send me as my 
FREE enrollment gift the SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL (New White Paper Edition). I 
understand that my only obligation will be to buy 
four Foundation books in the next 12-month period, 
and that a free book dividend will be sent to me 
after purchase of every fourth book. I may cancel 
my membership at any time after buying four books. 


(S-1-56) 

Me. ( ) 

sp aaa SARL ee OR Parl 

Miss ( ) (Please print) 

Ms Se ee 

eee eee Zone ee 
Age, if 

Occupation__. under 21 . 


This offer ceed Pars in U. S.. Poss., and Canada. 
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* The G. B. Shaw Centenary 
Festival of Drama & Films! 


% International Choral 
Festival in Cork! 


33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Island of Saints 
and Scholars 


proudly announces... 


ol omen e}- cone | 


May 6—21, 1956 


Ireland of the Welcomes is a happy place at 





any time... but never more than during 
our famous AN TOSTAL festival, when the 
entire Irish nation is host to the world! Just 
look at these samples of AN TOSTAL events 
and then plan to start your Spring tour of 
Europe in the Emerald Isle! 


% National Pageant of 
Ireland in Dublin! 


* International Film 
Festival in Cork! 


Ask your Travel Agent about low-cost AN TOSTAL tours by 
motor coach or private car. Include the Shrines of Ireland. For 
travel literature write Dept. 50, 33 E. 50th St., New York 22. 





Sa ‘S 


| TOURIST INFORMATION 
{ BUREAU 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 








HOTEL 


Hawaiian staffed, the spell of 


Old Polynesia is perpetuated. In 
the heart of Waikiki, a half-block 
from the beach, theaters, J" 


shopping areas, restaurants and 
night clubs, each modern unit 
is complete with kitchenette, 
tile bath and dressing room. 











Write for brochure 
or see your travel agent 


260 Beachwalk 












CONO 


VACATION or HONEYMOON 


“AC 
MOUNT AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 


Cottages with television & private bath. Dancing 
and Entertainment itely in Beautiful ‘Club 
Suzanne."’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 
of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR 
Vacationers Bkiet. V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt. 














IRISH AND 
CATHOLIC RECORDS 


JOHN McCORMACK RECORDS 








Catalog No. 34 Sent Upon Request 





Blarney Castle Products Co. 
BOX 102 TIMES PLAZA STA. 
BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 














CHURCH BULLETINS 






Every progressive church should use 
| Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Board. 








oats. | Dignified, effective, and economical. 
tuactaerr) Over 7,000 IN USE, Increase attend- 
Bere ance, interest and collections. Write 
Pitemmatue| | today for Illus. Catalog SI. H, E. 
WILL LAST A Winters Specialty Company, Daven- 
LUPE Time port, lowa. 
- =_ 
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CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP 


16. 2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on 
100 mi. from N ( Modern 
Lavatory in each cabin. Hot show: 
well. Excellent meals. Diversified 


Boys 6 


Hunter 
Lake 


buildings 
Artesian 
activities - 


rs 


recreational, instructional, Mature professional 
staff. Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inel. fee, Catalog. 
Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn 


or tel. ORegon 7-7007(N.Y.C.) ; Valley Stream 5-1888(L.1.),” 
Directors: Rev. Herbert J. McElroy, Robert Giegengack 
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| Canada, 


| do want jobs other than those of performers 





“NEGROES WANT JOBS” 


Having just read “Radio and TV” in the 
Novembe1 of your magazine, the 
Radio- TV Committee felt it to 


make a comment on the portion “Negroes 
Want Jobs.” ‘The article 


adequate and also contradictory. 


issue 
necessary 


was rather 


in 
Negroes 


and many are qualified in the field of stage 

managing, scenery designers, secretaries, and 

others. 
lo a 


non-Catholic, the article would 
throw 


a bad picture on the Catholic view. 
point of integration in Radio and ‘LY, 
BERNYCE Epwarps 
INTERRACIAL COUNCIL of 
Derrrorr, Micn. ( 


Pure CaATrHOLK 
Drrrorr, 


SPAIN TODAY 


I have just read the article by Desmond 
Fennell in your October issue. Mr. Fennell 
did a splendid job in digging dirt and un 
pleasant things about Spain. It really does 
not take much brains to find people dis- 
contented with any given regime or with 
Now if either 
he or anyone else would go around looking 
for Spaniards in’ Spain think that 
live in a wonderful country and ave 
and thank God that thev are 

are, we would then have the 
true picture of Spain: a land where some 
people are unhappy and others are happy. 
Or is there on earth a land where unhappy 
people do not exist? 


any given social conditions. 


who 
they 


contented 


where they 


I noted that the peo- 
ple in the pictures accompanying the arti- 
cle of Mr. Fennell were rather well dressed, 
well fed, and, oh, miracle of miracles, they 
were laughing. 

Rev. SEGUNDO 
ALASKA, 


LLoReENTY, S. J. 
ALAKANUK, 


May I give my personal opinion on your 
“Spain Today” article in the October issue? 
Iam sorry, but T simply don’t think this 
is an objective view of present-day Spain 
The author, of 
true 


course, uses firsthand and 
He presents to the reader 


facts that LT have no difficulty in admitting 


evidence. 
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(lam from Spain), for one of the sides of 
the truth about Spain is that the working 
class is lacking proper housing, wages, and 
transportation and that the middle class is 
in a fluctuating economic position and has 
many domestic problems. But the author 
presents only the facts he wants and, against 
all the rules of objectivity in judging the 
facts of everyday life, he doesn’t show the 
other side of the picture: the attempt of 
the Church as well as of the State to get 
rid of situation. 

Mr. Fennell 
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couldn't find any sign of 
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The Musical Masterpiece Foctely \Wvites you TO accept... 

























THE MOST ASTOUNDING 
RECORD OFFER EVER MADE! 


IN ALL the history of recorded music, there has never 
been an offer as thrilling as this! If you act at once you 
may take an album containing this majestic new perform- 
ance of BEETHOVEN’S NINTH ... plus Beethoven's 1st and 
8th Symphonies—as a FREE GIF T—just for the asking. 
And there is absolutely NO obligation to buy another rec- 
ord from the Society, unless you wish to do so. 

BEETHOVEN’S NINTH SYMPHONY (The Chorale) stands 
alone as the supreme achievement in the realm of the 
symphony. Created near the end of Beethoven's stormy 
life, it sums up all that this titan of music has to say of 
Man and his Destiny. But this monumental masterpiece 











is so costly and difficult to perform that it is presented only 
on special occasions—and always to “‘sell out’’ audiences. 
That is why this FREE offer, with vo strings attached 
is So extraordinary. 


Why Do We Make This Astounding Offer? 


This fabulous gift will demonstrate to you the extraordinary tonal 
fidelity and artistic level of the Society's recordings. You hear in 
your own home magnificent classics sensitively performed by world 
renowned soloists, conductors and orchestras . . . flawlessly repro 
duced with the entire tonal range of human hearing ... from 50 to 
15,000 cycles. You'll find these recordings add up to hours and 
hours of exciting pleasure for you . . . and provide a proud musical 
heritage for the whole family. 


Save Over 40% Off The Usual Cost 


Y ou do not obligate yourself in any way when you send for your 
free new record album, and enroll as a Trial Member. You do not 
have to buy anything from the Society ever, but enjoy all the ad 

vantages of membership. 

For example, look at the thirty forthcoming new releases listed in 

the coupon. You as a Trial Member may audition FREE any or a/l 

of them. All you have to do is select the masterpieces you want to 

listen to. Those you want to | (and only those) will be sent to 
your home—free of charge—at the rate of about two discs a month. 

You may return any recording without paying a cent—even after 

playing it for five full days. And for those you keep you are billed 

only the low membership price of $1.65 per long playing disc 
containing 40 minutes or more ot glorious music. A saving of over 

40% off the usual retail cost for recordings of equal quality. 

MAIL COUPON NOW! Send now for your free album contain- 

ing Beethoven's 9th . . . plus Beethoven's Ist and 8th Symphonies. 

At the same time, cross off in the coupon those selections yo 

already own or know you don’t want to try. The others will b 

sent, about two discs a month, for free trial —without obligat 

This offer is necessarily limited. Please retusa coupon today. 
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BEETHOVENS 
Oth SYMPHON 


(THE CHORALE) 


The Most Majestic Symphony in All Music in a New High-Fidelity Performance 
by the Netherlands Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus Under the Baton of Walter Goebr. 


Internationally Famous Artists: CORRY BIJSTER, soprano; 
DAVID GAREN, tenor; 


plus Heethoven's | 2 Sth SYMPHO 


ALL THREE SYMPHONIES COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE! 


LEONARDO WOLOVSKY, bass 


__ (ia eeiee eer aera Clon eae eae 


ELIZABETH PRITCHARD, alto 
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Mail Coupon—WITHOUT MONEY—to: 


The Musical Masterpiece Society, Dept. 62-1 


43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. 


Y. 


a me FREE, the long playing album of Beethoven's majestic 9th SYMPHONY 
—plus Beethoven's Ist and Sth Symphonies— mine to keep absolutely free, without 


any obligation. I have crossed out 


elow the forthcoming releases I already own 


in satisfactory 331% R.P.M. High Fidelity recordings. I need do nothing more to 
enjoy the others in my home for Free Audition. They will be delivered free of charge 
— at the rate of about two discs a month. I am not obligated to buy any record 
ever. I may try all releases for 5 full days. 


CROSS OUT only those you DO NOT want to audition. 


1. DVORAK: Symph. No. 5, “‘From the 
New World”; Zurich Tonhalle Orch.; 
Ackermann, cond. 

2. TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto; 
Odnoposoff, solo; Goehr, cond. 

3. MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 24; 
Johannesen, solo; Ackermann, cond. 

4. BACH: Magnificat in D; Soloists; 
Reinhart Chorus; Winterthur Symph. 

5. BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto, ‘‘Em- 
peror’’; H. Kann, piano; Nether- 
lands Phil. Orch.; Ackermann, cond. 

6. BIZET: Symphony in C; Utrecht 
Symph. Orch.; Hupperts, cond. 

7. VIVALDI: The Four Seasons; L. Kauf- 
man, violin; H. Swoboda, cond. 

8. SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto; Mewton- 
Wood, piano; Goehr, cond. 

9. HAYDN: Trumpet-Concerto; Wobitsch, 
solo; Orch. Vienna Op.; Heiller, 
fond. Flute Concerto; Urfer, solo. 

10. SCHUBERT: Piano Quint., ‘‘Trout’’; 
P. Pozzi, piano; Winterthur Quart. 

11. MOZART: “‘Jupiter’’ Symphony; and 
Symphony No. 17; Winterthur 
Symph. Orch.; Ackermann, cond. 

12. CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 1; 
Mewton-Wood, piano; Goehr, cond. 

13. BACH: Violin Concerto No. 2; Cha- 
conne; R. Odnoposoff, violin; Neth- 
erlands Phil. Orch.; Goehr, cond. 

14, RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF: Capriccio Es- 
pagnol, Intro and March from ‘‘Coq 
d'Or’; MUSSORGSKY: Intro to ‘‘Kho- 
vantchina’’; V. Desarzens, cond. 

15. DEBUSSY: Quartet i in G; Pascal String 
Quartet. Sonata for Cello and Piano 
Garbousova, cello; Balsam, piano. 


16. BEETHOVEN: ‘‘Appassionata’’ and 
“Moonlight” Sonatas; Kann, piano. 
17. BRUCH: Violin Concerto; PAGANINI: 
La Campanella; R. Odni. 2s0ff, vio- 
lin; Netherlands Orch. Gc _ #£, cond. 
18. — Clarinet Quintet in A; P. 
naver, clarinet; Pascal Quart. 
19. SAINT: SAENS: Violin Concerto No. 3; 
Havanaise; L. Kaufman, violin; Neth- 
erlands Phil. Orch.; Berg, cond. 
20. MOZART: Symphonies Nos. 40 and 34; 
Netherlands Phil. Orch.; H. Swo- 


boda, cond. 
21. GOLDMARK: Rustic Wedding Symph.; 
Orch. Vienna State Op.; H. Swo- 


boda, cond. 

22. BEETHOVEN: Symph. No. 7; Zurich 
Tonhalle Orch.; Ackermann, cond. 
23. CHOPIN: Sonata No. 2; Fantaisie- 
Impromptu; R. Goldsand, piano. 
24. HAYDN: ‘‘Surprise’’; and “Military” 
ge cer ene Netherlands Phil. Orch.; 

Swoboda, cond. 

25. FRANCK, Symphony in D min.; Neth- 
erlands Phil. Orch.; Goehr, cond. 
26. STRAVINSKY: Firebird ond Piano 

Concerto; Netherlands Phil. Orch.; 
Mewton-Wood, piano; Goehr, cond. 
27. SCHUBERT: Symph. No. 3; and Fan- 
bw and Rondo for Piano and Orch.; 
upperts, cond.; F. Pelleg, piano. 
28. PROKOFIEFF, Violin Concerto No. 5 
R. Odnoposoff, violin; Hollreiser, 
—_ Piano Concerto No. 1; Richter, 
no; Kondrashin, cond. 
29. MENDELSSOHN: “Scotch” Symphony; 
Netherlands Phil.; W. Goehr, cond. 
30. DVORAK: “‘American’’ Quartet; Pas- 
cal Quart. Carnaval Overture; Orch. 
Vienna Op.; Swoboda, cond. 


Selections are not listed by order of release. 


For those I £eép I will be billed 




















only the low membership price Name..........-ccccccccccecce 
of $1.65 per long playing disc, Bae seesan ass ner ews yas Seeyenene 
Bie a few cents for shipping. 
ut I may return any recording Address..... 2.0... seeeeeceeeeeceeees 
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try CORTINA’S SHORT-CUT TO 














MORE MONEY NEW CAREER 
MAIL COUPON FOR 


TRAVEL FUN 


START SPEAKING 


SPANISH-FRENCH 


ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 
AIL coupon for two-sided, non-breakable rec- 
IVL ord and sample lesson. BOTH FREE! Listen 
as native instructor speaks to you on record. Let 
your eyes follow words in sample lesson at same 
time. Before you realize it, you'll be “chatting” 


whole sentences in your new language—you gain | 
. You don’t | 


a perfect accent (that’s all you hear!) 
learn grammar “the hard way’: YOU PICK IT 
UP IN CONVERSATION 
MAIL COUPON NOW. There are no “strings” 
to this offer. But it may end soon. 
Hurry! Rush coupon with 25¢ to help 
cover cost of special packing, shipping. 
We'll also send FREE book describing 
full Cortina course. No obligation. 


TINA ACADEMY 


Originators of ears Method 
Dept. 1331, 136 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 19 


MAIL AT ONCE FOR Gree RECORD 
CORTINA ACADEMY, Dept. 1331. (Est. 1882) 
136 W. 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE Sample Record 
lesson in (check one) 






and ; 


[] SPANISH [] FRENCH [] RUSSIAN 1 
[| GERMAN oO ITALIAN | JAPANESE 
[|] BRAZILIAN and complete ~ information 


about the full Cortina Course. 
(stamps or coin) 


Enclosed is 25¢ 1} 
to help cover the cost al | 








| this attempt. Of course he says, talking 
about the old and ugly houses of the 
workers, that the “newer blocks of apart- 
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| said 
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special packaging, shipping. 
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PALM for PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 25th 


We 





Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 


12 Heads for...... $ 4.00 
25 Heads for...... $ 6.85 
50 Heads for...... $11.25 
75 Heads for...... $16.00 
100 Heads for...... $18.00 
200 Heads for...... $34.00 
300 Heads for...... $48.00 
500 Heads for...... $75.00 


Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 
All Good Lengths — 36 to 48 Inches 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 
Established in 1895 
We are sion in ‘he Handling of Palm 
256-70 S$. 23rd St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 


You may send your payments to 
T 


Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 

















ments climb every year higher up the hill- 
side out of the valley,” but he omits 
that these apartments are part. of 
housing planned to eliminate the crowded 
houses of the workers. He reports that 
most Spaniards remain poor and uneducated 
(this, perhaps, is the place to say that a 
very large proportion of the students in 
the Bilbao high school in which Mr. Fennell 
teaches comes from the upper-middle and 
wealthy but he 
at mention 
Church to educate 
(The Society of Jesus, alone, 
in Bilbao and 269 in Spain 
1947-48 statistics) 


to 
say 


classes) doesn’t know or 
the efforts of the 


the sons of the workers. 


least doesn’t 


has 6 schools 
according to 
Jesus M. 

ST. 


Nuevo, S. J. 
Mary's CoLLrce 
St. Marys, KANSAS 

[ have just read Desmond Fennell’s arti- 
“Spain Today” in your October issue. 
\s a Spaniard from Bilbao, I was surprised; 
as a Catholic I was certainly shocked. May 
I in spirit of charity give you my reasons? 

I was surprised, not because of the things 
but because of the way they 
said and because of the apparent intention 
of the author. 

The he carefully selected the things 
which would prove his preconceived idea, 
and carefully omitted those’ which 
opposed to it. For instance, he said 
on the left side of the river there is only 
a bad road and a poor streetcar, while on 
the right side there is a much better train 
used also by the workers; he mentioned the 
lack of proper housing and omitted what 
is being done for its remedy. ... 

FRANCISCO JAVIER LLASERA, 
oT. 
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S. J. 
Mary's CoLLeci 
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DR. PEALE 


It was most 


disturbing to read you 
“Views in Brief” editorials in the September 
of Tne Sicn entitled “Believe in 
Belief” and “God and Mammon, Inc.” Both 
of these articles form a very uncharitable 
criticism of the fine work done by Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale. 


lo make matters 


issuc 


worse, your line of 
reasoning hold water about as 
well a tin can with the bottom knocked 


out of it, if you will pardon my bluntness. 
In 


seems to 


as 


order to separate the sheep from the 
goats in this matter, we will have to go 
through it point by point. By so doing, I 


think that we can reach the conclusion 
that Dr. Peale’s teachings are quite con 
|} gruous to our own as far as the subject 


matter is concerned. ... 
Apparently you have never learned that 
Catholics have live 


are catholics, that 


we as to with others 


who regardless of 


non-( 


what we think of our religion in comparison 


with the others, 


all 


others 


at 
telling 
are no 


we practice tolerance 
not go around 
religious beliefs 


times; 
that 


do 
their 


we 


good. 


PAuL K. JOHNSON 
WANAMASSA, N. J. 
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J. T. FLYNN 


I have read Edward R. O'Connor's un- 
favorable report in the November issue of 
‘THe Sicn on John ‘T. Flynn's new book. 
The Decline of the American Republic. 1 
have also read the book. 

John T. Flynn, in his book, places the 
history of man’s long struggle for liberty 
and the reasons for the unprecedented 
success of the American Republic in correct 
and clear focus. He also, necessarily, cuts 
down to size and places back in their ivory 
towers many of the self-chosen 
of mankind; especially, of 
American brand. 

I urge every American who prizes his 
heritage of liberty and opportunity to read 
this excellent book. 
liberty, 


‘saviors” 


some our own 


The safeguards of our 
our form of government, and our 
high standards and way of life are being 
swept away. ‘This heritage did not 
to by accident or because 
“chosen people!” It is a reward that God 
gives only to those who earn it and are | 
willing to make the necessary sacrifices to 
keep it. 
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WISE MAN FROM THE WEST 


Someone will have to tell Charles P. 


Fiberg las 


CURTAINS and DRAPES 


Wash, 


orating plan. 





Bruderle (The Wise Man From 
p. 71, Tue Sicn, November, 1955) that | 
Vincent Cronin’s was not the “only English- | 
written story” of Mathei Ricci, S. J. 

Father Louis Gallagher, S. J., published 
the entire Journals of Ricci in English 
two years ago. 

Mr. Cronin has done a. slick re-write, 
one-half length, of the original, seventeenth- 
century Journal. No discredit to him, but 
the reviewer should have known of the 


the West 


American-printed source book in English. | 


DorotHy GODFREY 


OLEAN, N. Y. 


Reviewer Bruderle spoke of the only English | 


written story “of,” excluding therefore that | 
“by,” Fr. Ricci. 
SPORTS 

Red Smith writes almost exclusively | 


about sports events occurring about twenty 
or thirty years ago. Sometimes this is in- 


| teresting but I prefer the up-to-date modern 


sports survey article that Don Dunphy used 
to present. : 

I. J. Bevvariort 
N.. ¥. 
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“SHADOW OR SUBSTANCE” 


With reference to your editorial 
or Substance,” now that Mr. 





had his much-publicized “Meeting at the 
Summit” and the so-called Spirit of Geneva, 
which never did exist except in the imagina- 
tion of the columnists, please, let 
retire Mr. Churchill to the oblivion 
which he so richly deserves in matters of 
| American policy-making and_ politics. 
} Perhaps we can deal with 
Russians with the Yankee shrewdness 


please, 
us 


the 
and 


now 


horse sense which made this country great | 


before we were brought to our knees by 


“Shadow | 
Churchill has | 
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the United Nations and the debacle of 
Korea. 
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Israel and the Arabs 


HE date was May 14, 1948. The place was the 

Museum of Art on Rothschild Boulevard in 

Tel Aviv. David Ben-Gurion, Zionist leader, 
stepped to the rostrum and read aloud these words: 
“By virtue of the natural and historic right of the 
Jewish people and the resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations [we] hereby pro- 
claim the establishment of the 
Palestine, to be called Israel.” 


Jewish state in 


We should get the record straight on this action. 
The “Jewish people” had no “natural and historic 
right” in Palestine. They had lost their sovereignty 
in the year 70 B.C. The few Jews still in this area 
in the seventh century were completely engulfed by 
the Arab invasion. If the Jewish people of today 
have a right to Palestine, then the Indians have an 
infinitely greater right to Manhattan. 

Furthermore, the U. N. decision leaves us quite 
cold. The U.N. had no right to transfer the owner- 
ship of a country from its inhabitants to an alien 
people. If the U.N. can do such a thing for 
Palestine, why can’t it do it for New York or Texas? 

The emergence of the State of Israel has brought 
tension and discord to the Near East. The Arabs 
of the surrounding countries and the Moslems from 
the Atlantic coast of North Africa to the Indonesian 
Islands of the Pacific bitterly resent the forceful 
intrusion of a strange people into Palestine. Their 
resentment is fanned to flames of fanatical hatred 
by the fact that nearly a million Arabs who had 
dwelt peacefully in this territory are now dragging 
out a hopeless existence in refugee camps on the 
borders of Israel while their homes and farms and 
vineyards have been taken over by a million immi- 
grants from all points of the compass. 

The present situation in the Near East is made 
to order for the Red troublemakers. With plenty 
of American dollars, the Israelis purchased large 
quantities of modern weapons, enough to give them 
a considerable advantage over the Arabs. But Rus- 
sia and her satellite Czecho-Slovakia have made a 
deal with Egypt to supply her with modern weapons 
to offset the advantage of the Israelis. Arms will be 
followed by technicians, diplomats, and propagan- 
dists in an effort to tie this area securely to Russia’s 
apron strings. 

The West built a northern tier of allied countries 
from Turkey to Pakistan to shut Russia off from 


the Near East. The Reds have now jumped over 
this barrier and have landed on both feet right in 
the middle of the Mediterranean region, to which 
they have sought access since the days of the Czars. 

Loss of the Near East would weight the balance 
of power heavily in favor of Soviet Russia. ‘This 
area is one of the most important strategic regions 
in the world. It contains the richest known oil 
deposits and some of the most important American 
air bases. It is a natural bridge leading from Asia 
into Africa and to the “soft underbelly” of Europe. 
Its inclusion within the sphere of Sovict influence 
would be a major catastrophe. 

American policy makers suffer a serious handicap 
in dealing with the Near East. Most Americans 
have completely false notions of the facts of life 
regarding Palestine. They picture the Israelis as 
fighting for their own homeland, not as intruders 
who have displaced the rightful owners. Zionist 
propagandists have flooded the media of public 
opinion with this false view, while the Arabs have 
practically no means of presenting their side of the 
dispute. 

Furthermore, the politicians fear what they call 
the “Jewish vote,” which can influence greatly, 
perhaps decisively, the electoral votes in some of the 
largest states. In the presidential campaign of 1918, 
fruman and Dewey tried to outdo one another in 
promises to Israel in order to secure the Jewish vote. 


E need a bipartisan policy based on what is 

just and what is good for America. Agreement 

between the Democrats and Republicans in 
this matter would take it out of politics and would 
make possible a truly American policy. 

The politicians should not forget that Jew and 
Zionist are not identical terms. Many eminent Jews 
reject the Zionist claim that all Jews possess a 
common nationality. Vhis should be kept in mind 
when militant Zionists accuse their opponents of 
anti-Semitism. 


Tenth Neale Gomer, £7? 
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EDITORIALS 


N November 26, in New York City, at a meeting of 
the National Council for Social Studies, Philip Jacob- 
son, of the American Jewish Committee, made a 
speech. He criticized a program 
adopted by the Board of Super- 
intendents of the New York City 
schools. The program deals with 
ways in which the public schools 
an reinforce the home and church in strengthening belief 


Must Democracy Be 


So Hard on God? 


in God. 

Catholic authorities in New York have approved the pro- 
sam. Protestant authorities have approved its spirit but 
have reserved judgment as to its actual form. The New York 
Board of Rabbis is against it. So also, apparently, is the 
American Jewish Committee. 

According to the report at hand, Mr. Jacobson’s reason 
for opposing the program—and probably the reason of the 
others, too—is that school children will somehow get di- 
vided into two classes, religious pupils, on the one hand, and 
all the others, on the other. 

In the face of this prospect, what is his solution? Leave 
things as they are now. Which means, continue to have 
only one class of pupils, the irreligious one. 

We can see here only a favoring of irreligion over religion, 
of the present irreligious pupil over the improved version 
who would be taught basic religious facts, of the desires of 
the irreligious parent over those of the religious parent. 

Since Mr. Jacobson lays claims to democracy in support of 


United Press 


fed 





Pope Pius XII, fully recov- 
ered from last year’s ill- 
ness, strolls among sheep 
in the gardens of his villa 
at Castel Gandolfo. The 
Scene suggests the Gospel 
Parable concerning’ the 
Good Shepherd, of which 
the Pope is an exemplar 
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him, we would ask: Where is the democracy in this arrange- 
ment? If it is so important to prevent the creation of two 
classes of school children, a religious one and an irreligious 
one, why must the public be called on to settle for an irrelig- 
ious one? Particularly when responsible investigators have 
decided that that is precisely the group which is causing 
most of the trouble today. 


R. Jacobson also says that to qualify as an instructor 


of these basic ethico-religious facts, the teacher 
would need to submit to a religious test. Such a 
tesi, he says, would be (again) 


undemocratic. Actually, however, 
no such test of the teacher’s own 
any more 


God Is Waiting 
at the School Gate gaa a9 
religion is involved, 
than teaching geography involves 
a test of the teacher’s preference in domiciles. The only 
test required is one that would assure a teacher’s ability to 
teach a code of simple, universally held beliefs. 

For instance, such uncomplicated propositions as_ that 
there is a God, that God created men, that He created them 
equal, that He endowed them with certain inalienable 
rights, and that government and man-made laws are the God- 
planned way of keeping these rights intact. 

The American teacher who does not believe 
trines does not believe in the Declaration of Independence. 
The one who can’t teach these doctrines can’t teach civics. 


An alarming conclusion from this 


these doc- 


follows controversy: 





Fathers Marcellus White, C.P., and Justin Garvey, C.P., last American 
Passionists to be released by the Chinese Reds, speak to reporters on their 
arrival in Hong Kong. Priests spent prison terms in solitary 
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Secretary Dulles confers with Generalissimo Franco on a wide range of 
problems in the Mediterranean area during recent visit to Madrid. Dulles is 
the first U.S. Secretary of State to speak with Spanish leader 
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Religious News 


Harris & Ewing 


Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, D., Wyo., launches investiga. 
tion into monopoly charges against General Motors. Witnesses 
included irate dealers who had been crushed by G.N, 


Father John LaFarge, S.J., left, receives 1955 Peace Award 
of Catholic Assn. for Int’l. Peace, which cited him for fur- 
thering justice and charity in international life 


dious News 





Bishop Wright of Worcester blesses crops raised by 
New England farmers. Blessing was given at new harvest 
service attended by laity from 82 parishes. | 


Massachusetts teen-agers gave visiting Indian Cardinal 
Gracias the full celebrity treatment. He had just told them: 


“The Church wants your services . 


. . Everyone has a mission” 
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There are people who believe that it is possible to govern 
nations rightly without any reference to the Natural Law. 
The man-made law of the land, they feel, is a completely 
effective standard of conduct. Citizens need only obey that 
and look no higher. 

Which means that the lesson of Nazism and_ practical 
Communism has not yet been learned. The Nazis and Com- 
munists made laws—man-made laws. They didn’t bother to fit 
them into the framework of God’s Law, the Natural Law. 

Remember what happened? Their government achieved 
such odd effects as mass-murders in monster gas ovens, whole- 
sale firing squad massacres and burials, and highly scientific 
laboratory experiments with live human beings as guinea pigs. 

Well, we would like to preserve Junior from such advanced 
pranks. The only way most people can see to do it in the 
public schools is by teaching him the Natural Law, the 
veligion of the Declaration of Independence. 

To those who say: In a fine, democratic country like ours, 
it can’t be done, we say: In a fine, democratic country like 
ours, it had better be done. Or in another generation, ow 
country will not be fine. It will not be democratic. It, 
probably, won't even be ours. 

Why must democracy be so aristocratic toward God? 


S we head into the New Year, predictions are quite the 
vogue. Two subjects are favorites—politics and pros 
perity. This year they are more interrelated than eve) 

before. farm 
problem and on the general level 


Guesses on the 


Politics and 


November are 
Prosperity 


important items in the political 
crystal ball. At this stage we 
would like to enter a plea, hopeless as it may seem, that the 
question of tax reduction be excluded from the political 
maneuverings. It is taken for granted that taxes will go 
down this year. The only question seems to be one of getting 
political credit for the result. 

It is about time that tax policy be removed from the level 
of purely partisan politics. We feel this way because taxes 
today are one of the most important influences on business 
activity. A tax cut at the wrong time could cause dangerous 
inflation. At the right time, the same cut could halt a grow- 
ing recession. 

Radical as the statement may seem, the old standards 
of a balanced budget are as dated as the horse and buggy. 
This may seem a brash assertion, as the federal debt begins 
to approach the three hundred billion mark. Yet 
debt of this size is a relative thing. 

\t the present time, national income is considerably higher 
than the national debt. Ten years ago the reverse was true. 
For all practical purposes, the present debt is less a burden 
than was a smaller debt in 1946. We are better able to pay 
it off, or to meet interest payments if we do not choose to 
reduce it. 


of business next 


even a 


MUS is but one side of the picture. The other side is 
the effect that taxes have on the economy. It is gen- 
erally agreed that a federal budget surplus is a brake 
on business expansion. The rea- 
sons for this statement are too 
technical to explain in this brief 
space. Suffice it to say that this 
is one point of agreement among 
On these grounds, there should be only one 


Economics be- 
fore polities 


economists. 
question before Congress this year, so far as taxes are con- 
cerned. That question is: does the economy need a brake or 
a boost? Our banking authorities have been putting on the 
brakes for nearly a year, by making money harder to borrow. 
This has been a sensible move, since the boom showed signs 
of coming through the roof. 

But the government needs an accelerator as well as a brake, 
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if we are to maintain high and growing prosperity. Experi- 
ence has shown that easing off on the banking brakes is not 
enough to reverse the process, once a recession sets in. \ 
more positive stimulus for consumer and business spending 
is needed. A well-timed tax cut is best for this purpose. 

In effect, this would release billions for income for 1mme- 
diate use. It would create a favorable atmosphere for bor- 
rowing, once our bankers wished to encourage this pastime. 

In a nutshell, changing the metaphor, our tax policy may 
be compared to a powerful drug with deep-rooted effects 
on the economy. It must be used primarily in terms of its 
effects on business. Tempting as debt reduction or political 
capital may be, we must first consider the economic health 
of the nation. Any other approach might court disaster. 


MID the conflicting claims that drug addiction is on 
the increase and on the decrease, there remains the 
question of finding a social remedy for addiction. Re- 

cently, a new and revolutionary 


solution was suggested. Provide, 


Legal Drugs 


say its proponents, free drugs for 
for Addicts? ; 


those who have become addicted. 
Then trv to cure them from that 
point on. 
like this: 


Those who are 


This social therapy, it is said, would work out 


“on drugs” would not have to purchase 
them at the high prices charged by illicit peddlers. This 
fact, in turn, would mean that addicts would not need to 
finance their addiction in 


others and acting as suppliers to such novices. 


own addiction by encouraging 


Thus. the snowballing character of the trafic would be 
halted. New addicts would be made only by accident, rather 
than by the coaxing and wheedling and I-dare-vou-to which 
accounts for most converts to narcosis now. 

But would the experiment work out this way? 

It seems to us that the group best qualified to answer the 
question is the doctors. The problem lies most of all in 
their field, rather than in the field of law enforcement. 

The pertinent 
supply of the drug responsible for the apostolate of addic- 
Would a guaran- 
enough to 


points are: Is craving for a_ personal 
tion now followed by the small “pusher?” 
teed personal supply of the drug be 
take away the ambition to propagate addiction? Can addicts 


be cured while being supplied drugs in supervised clinics? 


sedative 


little 
But the whole profession with its 


HOSE are questions for the doctors. Not one 
group of them. 


cumulative experience. There must be some way of 
getting such a consensus of opin- 
that 


this basic approach would make 


ion. To us it would seem 


Underselling 


the “Pusher” it possible to handle by realistic 


legislation other aspects of the 
problem of addiction. There is, for instance, the matter of 
penalizing the addict who is also a supplier. While he suffers 
the violent illness which accompanies his need for drugs, he 
is not normal mentally. Consequently, it would be unjust to 
penalize him too heavily for violating the law. 

But. if drugs are 
sickness. and if he continues to act as an apostle and sup- 


ylier of drugs. then the book should be thrown at him. 
} $ 


available legally to ease him over his 


He is clearly in the same social and moral position as 
the criminal who mutilates citizens by physical assault. True, 
the narcotics huckster doesn’t slash people’s faces with a 
razor blade nor break their jaws with a set of brass knuckles. 
But he damages their whole bodily constitution. He wrecks 
their minds. As social assets, he leaves them either dead or as 
so much psychological garbage. 

But the validity of this position depends on whether free 
drugs will do the trick. It 


doctors do the guessing. 


that’s anybody’s guess. let the 
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Views in Brief 


Your Job—an Apostolate. |i a recent article delineat- 
ing “the occupational apostolate,” Robert Senser, associate 
editor of Work, monthly labor newspaper, asks laymen to 


apostolic implications of their daily work. At 


Tatadds, 


consider the 


home, Sensei laymen do a 


most 
lile: 
means to then 

Catholics 


about what happens in- the 


vood 


job ol 
living a Christian tamily understand 
Lhe 
Papal concern 


Thi 


lies with small groups of laymen working to 


but at work, lew 


what Christianity 


job in life shame,” 


he says, “is that so few 


share the 


social ordet answer, as 


Senser sees it, 


gether to discover and apply the implications of Christianity 
in their job life 
thei 


Most peopl 
This their time 
should not be considered merely time spent in the service of 
Mammon but time which offers an apostolic challenge and 
opportunity. 


spend at least one-third of 


lives “on the job.” large part of 


Social Reconstruction. J )): 


religion, politics, and commerce: 


three most important forma 


tive forces tn our sociely are 


it is these three which will decide the success on failure of 
any altempts te este Christ to sociel /{ religion Ms al 
lowed lo become a dead thing, the attempt cannot even 
begin Bul, granted OUS lality, society still cannot be 
CoM. Christian ini mer of ( hivistiar conviction sfrive 
through education ind action to lie 1 posttrve Christian 
divection to pe fics and commerce 

Wealth—a Moral Foree. |n our socicty perhaps as in 
no other, money talks for good or evil. Profit has become the 
supreme motivation. It sets the pattern for custom: Would 
the two Ford tamil lor example, ever have become a 
socially acceptable ideal if it were not for some sales pro 
moters in Detroit? Too often, profit has also led the fight 
against Christian tradition. The desecration of the Sabbath 


by Sunday shopping, for example, was the idea of merchan 


disers who had lost all Christian conscience. But this could 
work in the other direction, too. W idespread practice of 
the Advent wreath custom—a beautiful way of restoring 
Christ to Advent and Christmas—will probably await the 


coming of a make the 


decoration. in 


promoter who will 


Advent 
home. ‘The 
with the de-Christian- 
also have a lot to do with the 
of any effort to brine Christ back. 


wreath a 


necessary Christmas every fact Is: 


economic life has had a lot to do 


izing ol society; it may SUCCESS 
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These school children, dressed in habits of various 
religious orders of women, added a bit of human interest to Mission 
Sunday celebration in New York. Later it may be for real 


Literature. [he German Bishops recently issued a Pastoral 
Catholic They note that a large sec 
tion of modern Catholic literature prefers the darker side 
the The Bishops 
wisely admit that this recognition of the power of evil in 
the world is of great value for literature and for the pastoral 
duties of “This kind of 
shocks which can have a wholesome effect.” 


Letter on literatwe. 


of life: man and sin are main subjects. 


our times: literature gives rise to 
But they ave 
anxious about several trends: the surrendering of clear moral 
standards through a deep pity for sinful man; a false glorifica- 
lion of sin which is consented to afterward because it some: 
times the failure, 
after making a diagnosis where there is sickness, to show that 
man can make an effort to master his difficulties and get 
well again; the false impression that there is an unbridge- 
able gulf between the sober reality of life and the moral law. 


The Bishops ask of Catholic writers that “the moral and te- 


contributes to conversion and sorrow: 





ligious standards which are God-given shall retain their 
inshakable validity.” They urge Catholic readers to “select 
what tis suitable and what may help them to make thew 
faith more mature, more alive and pure.” 

A Problem. On page six of this issue a reader voices the 


opinion that THe SiGN is a woman's magazine. Passing over 
our surprise, we would call 
the Catholic Educational 


should 


article in 
The question was asked: 


attention to a recent 


Review. 


magazines be used in high school English classes. 


Sixty per cent of those favoring their use were women high 
school teachers. (Incidental information: Today, Catholv 
Digest, America, and THe SiGN were listed on 25 per cent 
olf the responses.) But—and this is the main point the 


comparatively few men who wanted a magazine used men- 
tioned Time, Tn 


seems to be 


Imerica, SicN, and the digests most fre- 


quently, “There 


a slight difference of opinion, 
between letter-writer Spindler and some men, high 
school teachers. Perhaps our readers can help us out. 


therelore, 


Movies. The Bishops of the country have recently an- 
nounced a revival of their campaign against indecent movies. 
Of films made in the U. S., 30 per cent were unobjection- 
able, 35 per cent were objectionable in part. Of foreign 
films reviewed, the percentages were about the same; four 
foreign films were condemned. It would be rash and little 
to the point to blame Catholics for this trend. But it would 
not be beside the point to call their attention to this danger 


to themselves and to sociely in general, 
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he TANSTEAD, Rock Island, and 
er S Derby Line are three villages that 
in make thriving town. 


one small 


I: They share the same Main Street and 
i, there is no gap between their buildings 
h to show where one leaves off and the 


T other begins, The people of the three 

f villages work together and play together. 
ie | \s far as Stanstead and Rock Island 
- § are concerned, this is just like hundreds 


of other twin towns. But when a deliv- 


1 & ery boy takes the one step out of 
h Rock Island into Derby Line, he has 
done more than pass from one village 
into the other. He has crossed from 

‘ Canada into the United States, from the 
province of Quebec into the state of 


Vermont. 


l . 2 
Che apartment he is passing may have 
i . : . 
Its bedrooms in one country and _ its 
; parlor in the other. ‘The housewife 


miay cross the border twenty times a day 
going from frigidaire to kitchen table. 
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Catholic Schools in Canada 


Catholics in Canada have schools supported by 


local taxes and government grants. Their tax-supported 


schools are as Catholic as they want them to be 


by JAMES G. SHAW 





The man who finds his house strad- 
the which 
country he 
dence. But he has to pay taxes to both. 
If he is a Catholic, Canada will apply 
the building and 
upkeep of his Catholi 
But the United States will insist that he 
pay a tax for the support of a school to 


dling border may choose 


wants to claim as his resi- 


his school taxes to 


own schools. 


he feels he cannot send his chil- 
If he wants the children to have 
a Catholic will have to 
tax himself again to build a Catholic 
school, keep it up, and transport his 


children to it. 


which 
dren. 
education, he 


Roland Roy, for example, is a drug- 
gist in Derby Line, Vermont. If his 
house were 50 feet further north, he 


would be in Rock Island, Quebec, and 
when he paid his school taxes he would 
be paying for the education of his six 
\s it is, he pays his taxes to 
and then 


children. 


support one school starts 


nuns in the classroom and crucifixes on the walls 


worrying about providing for the educa- 
tion of Roland Jr., Veronica, 
joan, Celeste, and the baby. 

Father 


Cynthia, 
He goes to his pastor Armand 
Fortin, who has to face this same prob- 
lem for 225 scattered families. Although 
Father Fortin’s parishioners make up 
one-third of Derby Line’s population, 
they Catholic They 
must go to the school conducted by the 
Heart Sisters at Newport, Ver- 
mont, eight miles away 
the extremely 
dig into their pockets for transportation. 
Father Fortin two 
buses for the 130 children they pack in 
Mr. other 
pay per 


have no school. 


Sacred 
Chey must pay 


modest tuition and then 


big 


has prov ided 


daily. Roland and_ the 


parents two dollars a month 


child to keep those buses running. 
To a poor family with many children, 
real 


matter of sacrifice. 


[Trudeau is on. the 


this can be a 
Farmer Anatole 
United States side of the border seven- 
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Eager hands go up on Father Flannery’s Radio School of Christ. 
A knowledge of religion was learned in government-supported schools 


ree 





teen miles from Newport. 
dollars a 


It cost him 


ten send his five 


month to 
children to school along roads traveled 
Ly another bus going to another school 
on his tax money. If he were not a 
Catholic determined to keep his chil- 
dren Catholic, he would not have to go 
so far, he would not have to pay twice. 
As it is, the olten see 


that Mr. 
his children’s educa- 


winter months 


cash so 


scarce on the tarm 


Trudeau pays for 
tion in firewood and farm produce. 
And all the time they see their Catho 
lic neighbors across the line enjoying 
the benefits of an equitable school sys 
tem supported by local taxes and govern 
ment grants. 
They know this is not merely because 
Catholics are a majority in Quebec and 
a minority in Vermont. It is 


the Canadian village 


because 
fair SVS 
tem of equal distribution of taxes which 
are equally gathered. 


N Rock Island, where Catholics have 
T she same majority Protestants have 
in Derby Line, the most handsome and 
modern school building is the Sunnyside 
Protestant This school is gov 
erned by its own school board which 
receives all the 


follows a 


SC hool. 


school taxes paid by 
Protestants, has complete control over 
its teachers and curriculum, and partici- 
pates equally with the majority Catholic 
School government 
grants for buildings, salaries, and trans- 


Commission — in 


portation. 

If a public school is onc supported by 
public monies, then some eighty-five per 
Canada’s Catholic Schools are 
public schools. And they are as Catho 
lic as Catholics want them to be. Nuns, 
brothers, and priests teach in them, a 


cent of 


14 


crucifix hangs on the wall, and the read 
ers used the Faith 
I'reedom series used in parochial schools 
of the United States. 


may be same and 


Five of Canada’s provinces have writ 


ten into their laws “Separate School” 
arrangement for providing tax aid for 
the schools of the religious minority. 
which 
three-filths of the 
population, provide matching and con 
trasting 


Catholics 


Ontario and Quebec, between 


them have nation’s 


examples of how Canadian 


flare under this 


arrangement. 

In outline, the structure of the educa 
tional system in both provinces is the 
The district. 
\ school board is elected and this board 
has the right to 


same. base is the school 


school tax on 


aAsSSCSS a 


property within the area. It determines 


the rate of this tax itself, hires and fires 
teachers, and has, in general, full ad 
ministrative power over its schools. 


The religious minority has the right 


to petition for its own school and_ its 


own board. 


This board determines its 


own tax rate, administers the money it 


receives, hires its teachers, deter- 
curriculm, and 
sponsibility fon that 


curricula, and buildings are 


own 


mines its 


own takes re- 


seeing teachers, 
up to prov- 
ince-wide standards. 

Since corporations are neither Catho- 
lic nor Protestant, thei 


which 


taxes, 
industrial 
areas, are divided between the majority 


property 


become substantial in 


and minority school boards, 





JAMES G. SHAW, columnist and literary 
critic for Canadian Catholic papers, was 
educated in Scotland and at Loyola College, 
Montreal. In 1954 he published two books 
and collaborated on a third. He has also 
written for various Catholic periodicals. 















Government aid for Catholic schools does not mean 
changing schools into nondenominational schools 


The provincial government supple. 
the financial 


inspection 


ments local taxes with 


and 
supervision to see’ that the level of educa- 


grants and provides 
tion it demands tor good citizenship is 


maintained. Its) principal — sanction 
over the school district is withholding of 


the grant if standards are not kept. 


PON HE system is a good one. It allows 
I parents (through electing the school 
board), the Church (through minority 
the States (through de- 
manding certain standards) the exercise 


schools). and 


of their respective rights in education. 


It works more smoothly in Quebec 


“The 


Quebec government, in effect, turns over 


than anywhere else in Canada. 
the running of the schools to the parents 
and the churches,” said Canon G. Emmet 
Carter, of the Montreal Catholic School 
Commission. “It places education out 
ol politics and into the hands of a 
‘Council of Public Instruction,’ which is 
made up of two committees of equal 
standing and independent powers, one 
Protestant, the other Catholic. Churches, 
parents, and educators all 


these 


have 
committees.” 

The result is that when seven-year-old 
Kevin Kane starts off to St. Ignatius 
Parochial School he can look up at a 
six-foot-high textbooks which 
will all be given to him free as he goes 
through elementary 


repre- 
sentatives on 


pile ol 
school and_ high 
His neighbor, John Ross, who 
is beginning first grade in the Protestant 
School down the street, can gaze at a 
similar pile which will come his way. 


school. 


There will be different books in the 
two piles, but the taxpayers’ money will 
pay for them all. 

In Montreal Catholic schools, there 
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i,no fee for books or tuition up to the 
end of second year high. A fee of four 
dollars per month covers both books and 
wition for third, fourth, and filth high. 
(Both Ontario and Quebec have a fifth 
yar of high school which is equivalent 
to first year college.) 


INCE three and a half million of 

Quebec’s four million people are 
Catholic, it is not surprising that the 
government does not interfere with the 
teaching of religion in Catholic schools. 
gut Ontario Catholics are in almost the 
same position as Catholics in the United 
States. They number 1.2 million out 
of a total of 4.5 million. And _ there, 
joo, the Separate School system leaves 
Catholics free to give a thoroughly Cath- 
lic education in their tax-supported 
schools. 

“The government does not interfere 
with our teaching of religion or impose 
unsuitable texts 
Mary 
use, for example, the Faith and Freedom 
series of Readers. We have one Religion 


Sister 
“Our elementary schools 


upon us,” said 


Lenore. 


period daily, but there is no law limit- 
ing us to that.” 

“What kind of supervision does the 
vovernment exercise?” 
“In the Education 
there is an Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of our Catholic schools. Catho- 
lic inspectors are paid by the government 
to check on standards up to second year 
high Catholic 


one 


Department of 


where tax support for 


schools There is 


ends. only 


pro- 
examination. It comes at the 
end of Grade Ten, fifth year high.” 
Sister Mary Lenore was speaking from 
more than twenty years experience teach- 


vincial 


ing in Ontario Catholic schools. At 
present she is Principal of St. Michael’s 
High School in Belleville, Ontario. She 
explained that education, including 
books, was free for Catholic children in 
Ontario up to the end of second high. 
\fter that, the Catholics had to provide 
for their own schools. 
several points of between 
Ontario Catholics and their government. 
She said that she instance 
in which their request to have a text 


This was one ol 
dissension 


knew of no 
placed on the approved list was refused. 


Lhe which Catholic 
schools have to take in common with the 


one examination 


cthers is set by a committee from the 


Ontario universities. Catholics are rep- 
committee by St. 


and the 


resented on this 
Michael’s 
University of Ottawa. 

The fight of the Ontario Catholics is 
one for 


that 


College, ‘Toronto, 


They 
extend to the 


more tax support. want 


support to end of 
high school and they want an equitable 
law about the 


distribution of corpora- 


tion taxes. As things stand at present, 


these taxes go almost 


entirely to the 
nondenominational public schools. 
These facts represent the positive side 
of the Catholic position in education. 
But it 


would be far mark to 


the garden is 


from the 
say that everything in 
lovely. 

In Canada, as in the 


many 


United 
non-Catholics are in 


States, 
favor of a 
nondenominational public school system 
attended by all. Many who could not 
be styled anti-Catholic are 
their 


sincere in 
belief that denominational schools 
They 
feel that religion is a matter for home 
and church. But the fairer-minded of 


are harmful to good citizenship. 


them accept the fact of a 


separate 
school system and give 


full support to 
the Catholics in their demand for equal 
treatment. 

On the Catholic 


side, the constant 


battle for a fairer division of tax money 


is in itself proof that Canada has no fear 
of government interference. 
also tends to obscure the 

Catholic 
government aid. 
emphatic 


The battle 
fact that the 
schools do receive substantial 
Father Dwyer was very 
this. He “We 


sometimes have difhculty when we want 


about said, 


to start a separate school. Some of our 
Catholics olsject to it because they have 
acquired the idea that they will have to 
bear the whole burden themselves. They 
think the government gives us nothing. 
And that, as you know, is far from the 
Case, 
them.” 
But 


Somebody should clear it up for 


one thing stands out. 
aid for Catholic 
mean changing those 
denominational schools. 

ported Catholic school in 
Catholic as it wants to be. 


NGLISH-SPEAKING Canadians do 
not all think of this as a blessing 


they 


Govern 
ment schools does not 
into 


The 


Canada is as 


schools non- 


tax-sup- 


owe to the politically powerful 
Catholic Quebec. Many of them have 
come trom Britain, where they were 
brought up in Catholic schools taught by 
nuns and Brothers yet built and sup- 
ported by the government. They are in- 
clined to feel that the 
and English is rathet 


than anything else. 


matter of French 
a complication 
Nor can they under- 
stand why, in a democratic country, a 
taxpayer should fear to accept tax money 


for the support of his own schools. 


If a public school is one supported by public monies, some eighty-five 
per cent of Canada’s Catholic schools could be called public schools 


Kevin Kane, starting at St. Ignatius 


Parochial School. 


looks at six-foot-high pile of textbooks given to him free 
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ARLY one morning a few weeks 
ago, Hulan Jack, a_forty-eight- 
year-old) Negro immigrant from 


the British West Indies, swung his plush 


swivel chair toward the window and 
looked out over the world’s richest and 
most densely populated island. 

“You know,” he mused with a half 
smile, “it would have been something 
to shudder over if I had realized that 


1 would some day be the borough 
president of Manhattan when I first 
sailed up the Hudson River thirty-two 
years ago.” He sighed and shook his 
head. “It was beyond my wildest 
dreams.” 

\s holder of the highest elective 


othce ever attained by a Negro in 
America, Hulan Jack doesn’t have much 


time for But 


about, if 


dreaming these days. 


there is plenty to shuddei 


he were the type. ‘Twenty floors  be- 
low Borough Hall the island of Man 
hattan stretches out like a gnarled finger 
into. the world’s busiest harbor. — Its 
31.2. square miles are assessed at 
S8.831,000,000—twice as much as Brook 
Ivn, the borough next in population. 


It is considered the financial capital of 


the globe and the Baghdad of the big 


cities of America 

\s Manhattan) borough — president, 
Jack holds the purse strings to a_ five 
and a half million dollar budget, super 


vises close to 1.500 employees Is Ye 


sponsible for the housing of two million 


residents, the condition of 500) miles 


of streets and sewers, and the unraveling 
ol probably the wild’s worst trafhe 
ii¢ idaches 

He is also a member otf New York 
City’s top policy-making committee, the 
board of estimate \s such, he has a 

oVvote savin the illocation of th 
largest budget outsich i the tederal 
overnment in| Washington The lat 
Secretary of Intertor Ickes’ remark that 


THE BOROUGH JACK RUNS 


When Hulan Jack first sailed up the Hudson River, he never 
dreamed of taking over New York. But today he holds the highest 
elective office ever hel] by any Negro in America 


—Hulan Jack is Uie borough president of Manhattan 


By William M. Healy 


New York City 
lorty-ninth 


made a 
is more appropriate 


ought to be 
stat 
than ever. 

\ devout Roman Catholic, Jack has 
an ample supply of one of the most 
important ingredients prerequisite to 
his office; an affinity for the human race. 
He with 
scores of people the chief compensa- 
tion for the many administrative burdens 
of a borough president. 


considers his daily contact 


more enviable 
position than Jack. He seems determined 
to meet Manhattanite 


Few altruists are in a 


his 
Since 


every before 
four-year term of office expires. 
the swearing-in ceremony on = January 
1, 1954, Jack has averaged from two to 


three public addresses daily. His press 


assistant screens eighty invitations a 
week, carefully avoiding tainted organi 
zations and the blandishments of club 


women eager to swell ticket sales. 
Communion breakfasts and interracial 
groups have a special appeal for Jack. 
\ third degree member of the Knights 
of Columbus and the head of the Holy 
Name Society of his own parish, Jack 
finds it hard to 
Catholic lay 
rarely 


resist requests from 


groups. Likewise, he has 


turned down organizations de- 
voted to better racial harmony. 
Othe 


interfaith councils, teacher groups, labon 


favorite audiences of his are 


and, of 


unions, course, his own Demo 
cratic party meetings. The range is 
wide. One day, for example, he ex 
horted an installation of the officers of 


the Associated Grocers of Harlem in the 


morning. In the afternoon, he addressed 
huge throng gathered in Times Square 
vy Veterans’ Day ceremonies. 





WILLIAM M. HEALY, formerly with Wash 


gton Times-Herald and the Voice of America, 


now employed in the public relations division 


f the Grolier Society, publishers of the Book 


K wledge and Encyclopedia Americana 


Like other office holders in the public 
eye, Jack is expected to extol periodi- 
cally the virtues of the hearth and the 
American Way of Life. He does so, and 
in good, time-honored phraseology. Yet 
there 1s a ring of sincerity about Jack's 


oratory that rivets the attention of the 
most blasé listener. 

In addition to being the champion 
stump speaker of Manhattan, every 


borough president of the island must 
resign himself to greeting visiting forcign 
potentates, laying cornerstones, —break- 
ing ground, and snipping ribbons at 
what “Civil 
Thanks to an almost holy 
regard for these responsibilities, Jack 


are commonly known as 


functions.” 


has probably used more implements in 
the line of duty than any other man in 
his position. 

The scissors and trowel are the tradi- 
Manhattan borough 
president’s trade. But Jack has brought 
into popularity the pneumatic hammer, 
the acetylene torch, and the riveting 
gun since taking his oath of office. 


tional tools of a 


Despite the frequency of his public 
appearances, relatively few of the deni- 
Manhattan are able to 
their borough president. \ borough civil 


zens ol identily 
service exam once asked applicants to 
identify Hulan Jack in a multiple choice 
quiz, Was he 1) A TN 


borough 


comedian, 2 


Manhattan, or 
5) a fugitive wanted by the FBI? 


HE borough president, of course, 
is overshadowed by the office ol 


president ol 


New York’s Mayor, Robert Wagner. 
Yet Jack is no Phrottlebottom. Between 
what he terms the “ulcer circuit” and 
the awesome responsibility of keeping 


house in the largest metropolitan cente 
United States 
man-killing 


in the Jack maintains a 


schedule During the first 


lew months ol ofhice, his press assistant 


Was hospitalized by his doctor alter 
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trying to keep abreast of the boss’s six- 
teen-hour-a-day pace. 

Take the housing situation in Man- 
hattan. A Mayor’s subcommittee on 
better housing recently reported that 
the population pressure is constantly 
increasing, particularly in Manhattan’s 
substandard ghetto neighborhoods. ‘The 
committee noted that while overcrowd- 
ing of the city’s white population in- 
creased 10 per cent between 1940 and 
1950, overcrowding of nonwhites in- 
creased 86 per cent. The report also 
pointed out that one-third of nonwhites 
live in slums, though they represent 
only 12 per cent of the population. 

Since all housing construction con- 
tracts are let from the borough presi- 
dent's office, Jack has a good deal to 
do with the problem. Before a site 
is selected, the borough _ president 
inspects it and then determines its 
merits and which company will be 
awarded the contract. No engineer or 
real estate expert, Jack relies heavily 
upon the suggestions of his business 
advisors before making a decision, Jack 
favors smaller housing projects. He is 
against tearing down four or five blocks 
of the city, since it usually means up- 
rooting residents and relocating thou- 
sands of homeless people. 

As for ghettos, Jack believes the 
avarice of men is at the bottom of them. 
“We must band together to curb the 
greed of man,” he has said. “We must 
teach people that, after all, they can 
be happy on less than million-dollar 
profits. The welfare of the 
number must come first.” 


greatest 


HERE are 75,000 on the New York 
1 ce Housing Authority waiting 
list. A considerable proportion of them 
have heard of Jack’s “open door” pol- 
icy. As a result, the borough president's 
office usually has a waiting line in front 
of it. Jack hears out as many requests 
as he can, decides which ones are worth- 
iest of help, and-sends them off with a 
letter to the assemblyman in their local 
districts. 

Most borough presidents are ex- 
pected to appoint a certain number of 
“honorary deputy commissioners” in 
the Kentucky colonel fashion. They 
usually receive their badges and are 
sworn in at the borough president’s 
ofhce amid the popping of photog- 
flash bulbs. Ordinarily that 
Jack has continued the tradi- 
tion but added his own original twist— 
he decided to put Manhattan’s honorary 
commissioners to more useful pursuits. 

Shortly after taking 
up a program called Manhattan Aid to 
Youth, Inc., “MATY,” for short. Con- 
sisting of honorary deputy commission- 
ers, MATY’s purpose is to pick out a 
likely looking vacant lot, lease it from 


raphers’ 
ends it. 


ofhce he set 
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the city for a dollar a year, equip it as 
a playground, and turn it over to 
PAL, the Police Athletic League, as a 
place children can use as a recreational 
haven from New York’s crowded pave- 
ments. MATY now has fifty-six honor- 
ary deputy commissioners, with Jack 
as chairman of the board. 

Jack has also originated a “govern- 
ment-in-training” course for Manhattan 
high school and college students inter- 
ested in the science of municipal govern- 
ment. Every week the students are 
taken on a conducted tour of one of the 
borough’s various departments. Whether 
it’s the water works or the budget 
bureau the students are getting a first 
hand glimpse of, they can ask whatever 
questions they like of on-the-job workers. 
Such measures, Jack believes, will take 
government out of the lifeless textbook 
atmosphere and improve the general 
health of the body politic. 

One of Jack’s biggest headaches is 
Manhattan’s 500 miles of streets cover- 
ing some 3,000 blocks. He is responsible 
for seeing to it that every one of them 
is kept in good repair. After taking of- 
fice he decided on a bold step. Sticking 
his neck out, he announced that all 
street holes were to be reported to the 
borough office of works. Within hours, 
the switchboard was flooded. Many of 
the calls were from people reporting 
the same hole. Others were from bor- 
oughs as remote as Staten Island. Seven 


borough employees were immediately 
dispatched to inspect complaints in 
every one of Manhattan’s 3,023 blocks. 

Hulan Jack was born in Castries, the 
capital city of St. Lucia, largest and most 
beautiful of the Windward Islands, in 
the British West Indies. He was one of 
three sons and two daughters of Rever- 
end Edwin McMillan Jack, an Arch- 
bishop of the African Orthodox Greek 
Commission. 

The origin of the name Hulan is 
lost in family antiquity. All Jack will 
concede is that it is a prevailing custom 
in that part of the world to name a son 
after a distinguished personage. “I can’t 
honestly say | know whom I was named 
after,” Jack told the writer. “All I 
know is that the custom of naming a 
child after who occupies a 
special niche in local history is taken 


someone 


very seriously where we came from.” 

Judging by the reputation he left be- 
hind, Bishop Jack is destined to have his 
own first name used in a lot of chris- 
tenings. He was already a legendary 
figure before his death in 1954. The 
New York City police, according to one 
story, owe him at least a bust. 

On one of Reverend Jack’s annual 
visits to America he was appalled to 
see New York’s “finest” sweating through 
the summer with their coats on. Bishop 
Jack's letters of protest to editors and 
the police commissioner are believed to 
have been instrumental in permitting 





Mr. Jack studies a municipal report while his wife assists son Hulan, 


Jr.. in his studies. 


Young Jack is a student at Columbia 


University 





shed their coats 


New York police to 

during the summer. 
Like 

learned a 


most young islanders Hulan 
trade while going to school. 
He was apprenticed to a printer. What 
spare time he had was spent in the town 
library. Looking back on it today, a 
brother, Shirley, remembers 
Hulan as being on the serious side. 

“Sure, he played cricket like every 
other boy in Shirley, 
“but he spent most of the time hitting 
the books. I don’t think any of us in- 
herited all of 
But Hulan’s 
tion.” 


younger 


Castries,” says 


my father’s qualities. 


got his drive and ambi- 


F the elder Jack had had his way the 
| boys would have entered the minis 
But took Hulan to the 
states in 1923, that wish was dashed. The 
youngster stayed on with a friend of his 
father when Reverend Jack went home. 

Almost immediately he enrolled at 
New York University High School and 
went to work at the Peerless Paper Box 


try. when he 


Company as an errand boy. He con- 
tinued to work for Peerless while at- 
tending business school at New York 


University. 


“IT worked alongside Hulan for years,’ 


said a friend, “and I never saw him 
eating lunch without a book in_ his 
hand.” Jack stayed with the box 
company after graduation. When he 
was sworn in as Borough President of 
Manhattan years later, he was vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

Hulan got his feet wet in politics 
in 1930. In those days Negroes in 


politics belonged to a segregated organ 
ization. Their 


meetings were almost 
clandestine, in basements and_ back 
rooms. “I rang doorbells, got  signa- 


tures on petitions, explained the issues 
to voters, and walked up miles of back 
steps,” he 


recalls. 




























Jack’s rise in the Democratic Party 
was made the hard way. 
enough  doorbells 


After ringing 
buttonholing 
enough voters, he was elevated to in- 
then captain ol district, 
then elected as a member of the board 


and 


spector, his 
of governors of his club. 

In 1930 he 
legislature. 


the state 
He began making a name 
for himself in Albany, particularly as 
a legislator on civil rights matters. He 
fought the 3 per cent sales tax in New 
York, the 15 per cent rent increase, and 
the transit authority. He introduced 
bills to end discrimination in_ private 


won a seat in 


housing and liability insurance which 
But he did succeed in 
getting a bill against discrimination in 
employment passed in 1945. He also 
the nomination for Senator 
Lehman and was picked to make the 
welcoming ex-president 


failed to pass. 


seconded 


speec h for 


Truman when he visited New York in 
1954. 
When the Democrats began casting 


around for a running mate for mayor- 
alty candidate Robert Wagner, himself 
a former borough president of Man- 
hattan, they picked Jack. Opposed by 
Negro candidates, Elmer 
Republican, and Reverend 
James Robinson, Liberal, Jack coasted 
to victory on an 80,000 vote majority. 

the $25,000 a 
year post five times; once for the record 
and four 


two other 


Carter, 


He was sworn into 


times for television and news- 
reel cameramen. The oath-taking may 
the most well-covered U.S. 
election in history by the foreign press. 


have been 
Kighty foreign reporters were present. 
The Voice of America beamed a tape- 
recording of the event to two hundred 
embassies and legations throughout the 
world as an example of democracy in 
action, emphasizing the fact that 87 
per cent of the people who elected Jack 
were not members of his own race. 


Open door policy. 
A group of 
citizens ac- 
quaint Mr. 
with their 
views on 


Jack 


a pro- 
posed munic- 
ipal project 


The borough president's office was 
deluged with congratulatory messages 
from all over the world. One expatri- 
ate American wrote to say he was re. 
turning to the United States, his con. 
fidence in democracy — strengthened, 
Others were on the crackpot fringe. A 
Hamburg, Germany, man wired Jack 
asking him to “tune” his mind in on 
his. A week later, Jack got 
wire. that their minds 
were operating on the same wave length, 
could Jack let him have $60 he needed 
for a course in psychology? 

The fact that Jack did not fill the 
some one hundred appointments that 
go with his job with Negroes surprised 
who knew Yet he has 
given up his leadership of the 
fourteenth district in Harlem. 


another 


Please, now 


no one him. 


not 


ACK is too busy holding down the 

job of borough president to think 
about his political future. Will we ever 
see the day when a Negro has a chance 
to become Mayor of New York? Jack 
but it is clear that he be- 
lieves it to be a_ possibility. 


doesn’t say, 

“Such things are bound to come to 
pass eventually,” . he “But, of 
course, they will take years. The his- 
tory of understanding is always a long, 


Says. 


slow, winding road. It could get 
shorter and faster if everyone would 
only realize that the majority today 
can become the minority tomorrow. 


when 
spect each other’s hopes and aspirations. 
While I was in the legislature I learned 


Understanding begins men re- 


most people really want to understand. 
I also learned that Negroes weren't the 
only ones who had problems. 1 
until then, for example, realized that 
the Irish severely 
against at one time. I felt a kinship 
with other groups I didn’t have betore. 
It made it friends and 
work ends. I would 
which my 
people can cross to obtain the same 
opportunities that have come to me.” 
Hulan, Jr., Jack’s son by his first wife, 
studies engineering at New York Univer- 


never, 


were discriminated 


easier to make 
toward common 


like to be the bridge ove 


sity. The borough president has a 
nineteen-month-old daughter, Julienne 
Cecilia, by his second wife, the former 


Almira Wilkinson. His 
Catholicism foHowed this marriage. The 
first Mrs. Jack died when Hulan, Jr. 
was three. 

Jack’s favorite form of relaxation used 
to be taking his shoes off after a tough 
day at the office and stretching out in 
front of the television set to watch a 
good wrestling or boxing match. Lately, 
however, he has been getting home too 
late to even see the late, late show. 

That’s only part of the price one pays 
for being elected Borough President of 
Manhattan. 


conversion to 
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DOWNFALL 


-OF A DICTATOR 


by 
ROBERT X. 
YOUNG 








United Press 


Peron in defeat: When God was in trouble, the people came to His help 


HEN Perén launched his vio- 
lent attack against the Catholic 
Church in’ Argentina, a wiry, 
Irish Argentine, Lorenzo Mce- 
said: “I trouble 


graying 


Govern, have been in 
many times, but God has always helped 
Now. that trouble, I 
will help Him.” 


But with what? 


me. God is in 
The Catholics found 
How- 
they 


themselves bound and gagged. 
ever, like this Irish Argentine, 
decided they would do something about 
it, It Suddenly 
the city of Buenos Aires was electrified 
by a litthe pamphlet—multiplied labori- 
ously by hand, typewriter, or mimeo- 
graph—circulating its message of hope. 
Soon the country was deluged with 
pamphlets. Peron and his henchmen 
laughed. This could do them no harm. 
late, however, they realized it 
was doing them harm. Hundreds were 
jailed for writing, multiplying, or dis- 
tributing pamphlets. Father Michael 
Fox got 
wrote in 


Was now or never. 


Tc 8) 


Bulletin. 
the 


the Parish 


charge: Attempt against security 
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three years for something he 


The 


Catholic rebels reduced Peron to ignominy, 


but he was not the only enemy abroad in the land. 


The rumbling of revolution can again be heard 


of the State. Rectories, schools, and 
homes were raided, but the pamphlets 
continued to flow. 

What worried the dictator was the 


accuracy of these pamphlets. His most 


secret schemes reached the public be- 


fore he himself had time to voice 
them. Thus, early last March, most 
Argentines had a clear idea of what 


was in store for them. 

This is what the Dictator planned: 
withdrawal of State recognition from all 
Catholic church 
property, subsidies to 
schools educating poor children, separa- 
tion of Church and State, the conversion 
of religious orders into lay corporations 
at the service of the State, and refusal 
of allegiance to foreign superiors. In 


schools, taxation ol 


elimination of 


the end he hoped to expropriate and 
nationalize all schools and churches. 





ROBERT X. YOUNG, The Sign’s Argentine 
correspondent, of the 
he so graphically describes. He is 


was an eyewitness 
events 
still on the scene and in a future article will 
describe the events that followed Peron’s 


downfall. 


about the separation ol 


would be obliged 


To 
Church and State, he 
to change the Constitution, and this he 


bring 


reason 


\s long 


was do, but for a 
he tried to keep to himself. 
as Article 40 of the 


there could be no petroleum contract, 


eager to 
Constitution stood, 


for it stipulates that anything below the 
surface is the 
the Argentine people. Perén simply had 
that and 

do it 


inalienable property of 
the easiest 
make it 
the 
from 


to get article out, 


way to would be to 
when changing 


Church 


disappeai 
Constitution to 
State. 

Perén realized that his path would 


quietly 


S¢ parate 


be a difficult one. He wasn’t afraid of 


the people; they were helpless. But 
he was afraid of the Church and the 
armv. He must discredit the Church 


still more and demobilize 80 per cent 
of the army conscripts, retaining only 
those loyal to himself along with the 
regular army men he could trust. 

When these steps had been successful- 
ly accomplished, a clerical plot to kill 


him would be discovered, tollowed by 


19 





a day of burning, 


in the 


looting, and killing 
Norte 


with the 


Barrio rich residential 
section of the 


onlookers. I hie 


would resign, 


city, police as 


big heartbroken, 


Whan 


but his shirtless ones 


Peron would bow 
the 


would not hear of it 


graciously to the sovereign will ol 


people. He would abolish the army and 
set up popular militias. Phe militiamen 
would keep arms in their own homes. 

Phen the factories, industries, and all 
land would be handed over to_ the 
The Catholic Church 
be replaced by the new Justicialist Reli 
gion, with Evita on the The re 
the would be 


through, 


workers. would 
altars. 
form ol Constitution 
would 
State, 
with Perén in power lor ever and ever, 


carried from which 


emerge the Peoples Syndicalist 


a petroleum contract in his pocket and 


his financial worries at an end. 

KRON lost no time. On March 20, 
gsi holidays were abolished, 
but his own and Evita’s day were. re 
spected. On May 6, all leaders of 
Catholic Action were jailed. 

On May 11, he abolished religion in 
the schools, yet it) was precisely — his 
promise to have religion taught in the 


schools that him his victory. in 
IG6. One that 


the Catholic Church never requested it 


won 


should also remember 


Phis was the desire of the Argentine 
people themselves, and over 90° per 
cent of the pupils attended religious in 


struction 
Iwo days later, Perén taxed religious 
Institutions, Churches 


CONVENES, s¢ hools 


and even the acts of worship performed. 
Phis law was made retroactive as from 
January 1, 1955 

Quoth a Peronista Deputy: “The evil 


we remedy is a privilege granted 
te the forces of obscurantism lax 
exemption, however, was not reserved 
to the Catholic Church All other 
denominations likewise enjoyed it. Not 


that even the 
to bye 


religious ceremonies were 
The city. of 

still 

chapel ol the 


taxed Gualiguay 
imunediatels 
Masses 


cemetery, 


clapped a tax on 


local 


dec lared un 


said ine the 
This tax was 
constitutional by the 


Supreme Court of 


the Province of Rios 
On Mav 19th deputies voted the re 


form of the 


bantre 


Constitution in order to 
Church State lo this 
the Bishops replicd that they had ab 
solutely no objection to the 


separate lrom 


s« paration 


imsolar as. then respective powers 


were concerned However, as far as 
cconomic separation was concerned, they 
reminded the 


that the 


Government) once more 


finangal help 


granted — the 
Church was only partial restitution for 


the church 


properties confiscated — by 
Rivadavia in 1827 and which the present 
sull holds and exploits. 


“All we demand,” they said, “is liberty 


Government 
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Wide World 


The work of the desecrators: The high altar of St. Nicholas Bas- 
ilica in Buenos Aires was left in shambles by Peron’s henchmen 


deny the 


Church to her divine 
We that 


euilty of an oligarco-clerical con- 


lor the 
mission charge 
we are 
spiracy against the working Classes, 
to the detriment of social justice.” 
May 


first 


25, Independence Day, for the 
President and 
the Te 


time in 144 vears the 
failed to assist at 
Deum in the Cathedral. 


Meanwhile the 


his Cabinet 


press Campaign against 


the church went into high gear. ‘The 
Gazela Riojana called Bishop Ferreyra 
Reinal Hijo de puta,” the son of a 
whore, while Critica, not to be outdone, 
called the Archbishop of Asuncion, “Un 
nverliido,” a homosexual 

Chaplains and Sisters were ousted 
from hospitals and = orphanages, the 
crucifix was removed from the law 


courts, schools, and all public buildings, 
the oath on the Gospels was suppressed 
Deputy Carena was fired because of his 
and two under 


religious convictions 


secretaries lost their jobs because they 
Catholic 

Peron banned the traditional Corpus 
Christi Both Cardinal 
Copello and the Nuncio, Mario Zanin, 


were of the that it 


wore the badge ol Action. 


proc SSLOT 


opinion would be 


wiser to submit. “Let each parish hold 
its own procession within the church,” 
they counseled. At a dramatic meeting 


Otlice, at 
prominent laymen were present, Auxili 
lato took “We 
further,” he “We 
CXISst- 


in the Chancery which several 


ary Bishop his stand. 


will 


retreat no said, 


are now fighting lor our very 


ence. Hundreds of our boys and girls 


are in jail. The people demand action. 
We will hold the procession.” 

What Bishop Tato very cleverly did 
not ' that the would 
be held inside the Cathedral. He would 
call the Catholics out in force and keep 
within the time. Soon 
with the 
Bor 


trouble 


Say Was procession 


law at the same 
and suburbs hummed 
Minister ol 

There 


Rumors ol 


the city 


good news Interior 


lenghi fumed will be 


if you insist.” violence and 


bloodshed were then circulated to in 
timidate the people, while all day long 


the Radio 
there 


Government cautioned — all 


to stay at home; would be no 
Procession. 

Fearing the authorities would stop all 
2000 
readied in the suburbs to take people 


tor the 


transportation automobiles were 


procession. ‘Those living across 


the river to the south traveled in the 


carly morning belore the 


be litted. By 


bridges could 


noon all trains, street 
a stand 


But 


cars, busses, and trolleys were at 
still 
mothers 


and the bridges 
fathers, 
old, trudged 
Mayo. By 


Was pat ked. 


were up. 


and bovs and. girls, 


young and doggedly to 


Plaza de 1:30 p.m. the plac 
During the procession in 
side the 
Plaza then 
slowly paraded in silence down Avenida 


Cathedral, the people in the 


prayed and sang hymns. 


de Mayo toward the Congress building, 

where they hoisted the Papal and Argen 

tine flags. 
This silent one of the 


protest was 


THE SIGN 
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most impressive things I have ever 
witnessed. An estimated 150,000 took 
part, mostly men. The ladies and chil- 


dren retired earlier. The demonstrators 


marched sixty-seven city blocks betore 
returning to the starting point, Plaza 
de Mayo. 

That night Perén ordered the Argen- 


tine flag burned and blamed it on the 
Catholics. But the general comment 
was: they have broken his back. No- 
body had ever defied the Dictator like 
that before. 

The following evening Perén’s thugs 
attacked the Cathedral. The 
unarmed, built a 
around it while the 
hurled sticks, 
at them, and spat in their faces. 
when the Alianza 


Catholic 
wall 


mob 


human 
howling 


boy &, 


stones, and imprecations 
Only 
Nacionalista, Perdn’s 
élite corps, handed out firearms did the 
boys retire into the Cathedral and break 
up the pews to make clubs and await 
Judge of 
the Supreme Court, phoned the _ police. 
They refused to intervene. When he 
call out the army, the 
police appeared and arrested all the 
430 defenders. 

During questioning, one of 
clared: “I’m not a 
Anglican.” 


the assault. “Tomas Casares, 


threatened to 


these de- 
Catholic, P'm = an 
Another: “I’m a 
jan.” A third: “I’m a Jew.” 
they were doing there, the 


Presbyter- 
Asked what 
Presbyterian, 


Drysdale replied: “This is a fight  be- 
tween civilization and barbarism. We 
chose civilization.” Later Bishop Tato 


arrested 

handcuffed, 
and exiled. The 
excommunicating 


and Monsignor Novoa were 


police with machine guns, 
rushed aboard a plane, 
Vatican 
the Perén Government. 

Then the Navy. 
to eliminate the 


ernment 


answered by 


in a desperate effort 
Dictator, 
House, but 


bombed Gov- 
Peron, tipped off, 


had already left in a helicopter. In 





Santiago Cardinal Copello of Buenos Aires: “ 
: ” 
our aim, but never at the expense of God and man 


January, 1956 


the short but bloody fight that followed 
thousands lost their lives. That evening, 
at Peron’s orders, the most 
and beloved churches of 
were 


venerable 
Buenos Aires 
burned to the ground, the Blessed 
Sacrament desecrated, 
as urinals, and the 


chalices were used 


arsonists, wearing 


chasubles and copes and mouthing 
hor ill obscenities, danced in the 
streets. I saw a large pile of chalices, 


monstrances, and ciboriums thrown on 
the sidewalk. The firemen and _ police 
had orders not to interfere. 
Sisters, and Brothers went 


but by the 


Priests, 
into hiding, 
following four 
bishops and nearly every priest in the 
city and. Province of 


cluding 


morning 
Buenos Aires, in- 
Passionist Missionaries, 
They 
rabble if 


fifteen 
were in jail. The object: hostages! 
would be slaughtered by the 
the Navy did not behave. 


ELLED a jubilant Perén, when the 
danger was past: “Don’t waste your 
powder on vultures, boys. 


Let me play 
this hand alone.” He 


then announced 
his great peace plan. He would retire 
from the Peronist Party to become 
President of all Argentines. <A _ little 
liberty allowed the opposition, but 
the Church was not deceived: 
15, Feast of the 


Was 
‘August 
\ssumption, is a holi- 


day.” she warned. “Catholics will not 
work and schools will be closed.” Said 
Cardinal Copello: “Peace is our aim, 
but never at the expense of the rights 
of God and man.” 

\bout this time a letter from the 
Grand Master of the Masonic Lodge 


of Mexico City, praising the Argentine 


Government for its wondertul fight 
against “those parasites” (priests) and 
detailing the struggle of Mexican Free- 
masonry to “rid the country of those 


rats,” was intercepted. 
Minister Remorino spoke of a Con- 


Wide World 


Peace is 


“We would 
replied the Nuncio, “but 
restored to the 
state it was in last November.” 


cordat with the Holy See. 
welcome one,” 
first everything must be 

By now the stage 
farce: 


was set for the great 
In a violent 
resigning 


Peron’s resignation. 
speech he forgot all about 
and instructed his followers to kill their 


enemies on sight. “For every Peronista 
who falls,” he yelled, “We will kill five 
of the enemy.” 

Things looked black indeed. Terror 
mounted. Army Commanders were 
changed — constantly. Bombs, _ tanks, 
planes, and artillery had vital parts 


removed. 
When the Dictator 
creation of his 


announced the 


Populat Militias, the 


Catholics realized that to save their 
buildings and their lives they must 
arm. Gun-running started on a large 
scale. Civil Commandos and resistance 


groups were set up all over the country. 
Boys and girls of Irish descent played 


an important part in the struggle. 


On September 16, saintly Padre 
Orione’s prophecy was fulfilled. “A thin 
red line of blood stretched from Cor- 
doba to Buenos Aires.” The Com- 


mando Civil took the city of Cordoba. 
euns held 


troops until rebel 


Boys of sixteen with machine 
off Government 
eral 


Gen- 


Balaguer could get through to 


them. The Navy pounded the coast 
and blockaded Buenos Aires. The next 
five days were a nightmare. Of 600 
generals in the country only about ten 


joined the rebels. It looked as though 


the country was in for a long and 
bloody civil war with the issue very 
doubtful. The end, however, came sud- 
denly. Perédn had no stomach for a 
fight. He had plenty of troops and 
equipment, but the morale of his men 
was very low. The Commando Civil of 


(Continued on page 78) 





United Press 


Expelled Bishops Tato, right. and Novoa: “We will retreat 
no further. We are now fighting for our very existence” 
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by Kermit She/by 


MMA looked toward the young 
plum trees, wilted in the heat, 
and tried to pull courage up 
from the shaky place it lived deep inside 
her. I've got to tell ma, she thought. 
Herb will be here in another 
hours and I’ve got to tell her. 
What she said was, “Ma, Ill rinse the 
boys’ white shirts. You look tired.” 
I wish she was rested, she told herself. 
Ii she was rested she might take it bet- 


three 


ter. Why am I so scared to tell her, I 
wonder? Is it because I’m afraid she’ll 
ay? 


Julie Gower, the feared one, poked 
the fire beneath the iron kettle where 
blankets wobbled in soapy water. She 
was a Wisp of a woman, ninety pounds, 
with a frail face and an anxious line 
between her faded blue eyes. Her fra- 
gility endeared her to Emma and at 
the same time made her invulnerable. 

Ma's like a soft-shelled thought 
Emma. I’m scared to crush her. She 
needs me so. That’s why I’m scared to 
tell her. 

“They're 


eee el 
ege, 


fading,” Julie said. “But 


the lye is taking the dirt out.” That 


sentence summed up her life in its 
long restless war against dirt. 
She hasn’t whipped me since the 


Sunday I didn’t drop my dime in the 
collection plate, Emma remembered, be- 
cuse I wanted to save it to buy the 
red hair ribbon. It’s not that I’m afraid 
of ma personally, just scared of hurt- 
ing her. If she cries— 

Now look here, Emma, she jerked 
herself up firmly. You’re nineteen years 
old. You're a grown. Go 
Tell her about you and Herb. Even if 


woman on, 


pa is dead, ma’s got the boys. Eb and 
Clint and Charley are every one good 


farmers. Only I promised pa— 
Her mind flew back to that winter 
day, five years ago. She was fourteen, 


and ma looked pathetic and lost, her 
shoulders bent under the black veil at 
pa’s funeral. Emma stood red-eyed, teel- 
ing the big hole pa’s going had le! 
She wanted to reach out and touch ma, 


yet knowing it wasn’t her hand ma 
wanted, but pa’s hand. And pa_ was 
gone forever. Way down, while she 


watched, as the organ played muted 


and they sang the hymn, it was as if pa 


You give paar dite on cook 
Penny-pinch and slai I wih j . 
pens? Your daught: bes ts 
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What 


Call a 


married but 


What can she 


spoke to Emma from his dark casket 
among the flowers. Your ma’s a little 
thing, Emma, pa seemed to be saying. 
Watch after her. Take my place, much 
as you can, 

ll look after her, pa, Emma promised 
fiercely. And now here she was walking 
out Emma’s heart 
pound, Her voice was a whisper. “Ma,” 


on ma. Fear made 
she said. 

Julie threw chips on the fire, then 
banged a zinc tub as she turned it over, 
dumping out the dirty suds. The little 
chickens went clamoring in alarm, cran- 
ing their necks at the unexpected del- 
uge. 
chestnut curl back 
out a shirt. Her hands 
were shaking like an old woman’s. “Ma, 
Herb’s coming this She 


shoved a 
wrung 


Emma 
and 


afternoon.” 
waited in agony. 

“Pesky wind’s shifted again. Driving 
the smoke toward the sheets.” Julie 
hurried to rehang them further down 
on the long clothesline. 

Emma swirled the white shirts around 
in the water, her blurred. When 
Julie came back, Emma. straightened. 
She spoke clearly. ‘“He’s taking me to 
the church dinner tonight.” 


eyes 


“I heard you.” Julie poked the fire 
with an old iron poker. Her mouth 
her face. 
“Why don’t you like him, ma?” Emma 


was a small angry “‘o” in 


asked earnestly. “Herb’s a good man. 
He works hard. His crop is the finest 
in the He—he asked me to 
marry him.”” Emma’s voice sounded like 
a man falling down Niagara Falls in a 


country, 


barrel. Lost, and frightened, but no 
way to stop. 

“Well, vou’re not going to.” Julie 
shook the shirts out fiercely. 

“T am, ma. I’m nineteen.” Emma 


stopped wringing shirts. She was trem- 


bling all over. Her gray eyes, wide in 


her flushed young face, begged ma to 


understand. “You got married when you 


were eighteen.” 

“I didn’t have a speck of sense. 
either.” Julie hung the shirts frantically, 
as if pursued by devils. Her veined 


hands flew like brown birds, snipping 
on clothespins. 

“We're 
month,” 


going to get married next 


Emma. said. 


virl 


fears her going away 





do when she Wants to vel 


will hurt? 


sav to take away the hurt? 
Julie finished hanging the shirts. She 
sank down bleakly on the old chair with 


the back broken off, the one they kept 


for setting the tub on. She seemed 
utterly oblivious of the soapy water 
spilled on the chair. Her eyes, like 


patches of faded sky, stared at the crys- 
tal heat waves above the corn tassels in 
the path leading toward the vegetable 
garden. Strickenly, they stared. 


Emma knew what ma was seeing. Ma 
was looking at what her life would be 
like when Emma was gone. First pa. 
Now Emma. Ma was looking at the 
blankness. 

“I don’t want to leave you, ma.” 
Emma’s tone was pleading. “I mean, | 


wouldn’t leave you for anybody else in 
the world, except Herb. But 
needs me, ma. I want to be where 
Herb is. I want to cook his meals and 
iron his shirts. It’s 
big and pretty, the feel about 
Herb. It’s like smelling roses. It’s like 
being hungry all the time, and nobody 
but his presence can stop the hunger. 
Ma, if I stayed on, I'd starve to death. 
My heart would starve. You see why I 
have to go to him, don’t you, ma?” 

Julie tore her eyes away from the 
shimmering heat. She looked down at 
her blue-veined then let her 
wrists fall limply. “Housework and dirt 
and kids. That’s what letting 
yourself in for. You're You 
could have anybody.” 

“I don’t want anybody, ma. I just 
want Herb.” 

Julie sat with her head bent, watch- 


we—he 


ma, it’s something 


way I 


hands, 


you re 


young. 


ing the soapsuds that bubbled, irides- 


cent, under the clothesline. Emma’s 
heart went out to her. She wanted to 
reach out and touch her, as she had 
wanted to touch her that day. But if 
she did, ma would cry. 

I’m scared to be sorry for ma, Emma 
said at last. If I’m sorry for her, I'm 
atraid my pity for ma will be stronge1 


than my love for Herb. I can’t live with- 


out Herb. 
Emma said kindly, “Ma, Ill finish 

shirts.” 

Julie did not answer. She rose wearil 

ilked the 


bent. It 


these 


from the chair and toward 


house, her head seemed to 
tl yecame smaller. 


lat ma 


Emma, watching 
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Sunken into herself, and lonesome. 
She saw the wet spreading on the back 
skirt suddenly 


need of her seemed too pitiful to bear. 


of ma’s cotton and ma’s 
Why does Herb’s need of me have to 
How can | 


do anything that will hurt her? 


be ma’s loss, she wondered? 


and 
She 
saw the thin lips tremble, then tighten. 
She felt guilty of hurting ma. More than 
that. It 
was breaking het 
don’t cry, 


She wanted desperately to run 


bury her face on mia’s shoulder. 


was as il, in leaving ma, she 
Ma, 


Please 


promise to pa. 


y, Emma wanted to say. 
don’t cry. I can’t bear it if you cry. In- 
still. 

As Emma stood she felt a changing 
going on inside her. The little girl part 


of Emma—that 


stead, she stood very 


that so 
dreaded to hurt any living thing—stood 


part of her 


Emma who 
kept marching toward a goal. At the 
end of the goal waited Herb. 

She could hear ma crying. The sound 


aside for a bigger, bolder 


tore through the bedroom window, like 
cloth ripping. Ma lay on her bare bed, a 
forlorn heap in the old faded dress. The 
bed was stripped to the mattress because 
blanket the 
wash, the bedcovers sunning. The furni- 


every sheet and were in 


ture, the dresser and table, all were 
stripped bare. Like Julie’s life. Clean 
and naked and desolate. 


Through the window Emma 
could see ma. She looked littler than a 


open 


pound of soap. So pitifully alone. 
Emma walked over and stood silently 
beneath the window. Above her head 


the climbing rosebush lay wilted in the 
heat. 
“Ma, 


fully, as one speaks to a child in a 


don’t cry.” Emma spoke care- 
tantrum. And even as she spoke, Emma 
thought it’s odd, me telling ma not to 
cry. It used to be the other way round 


when I was little, when I skinned my 
knee. Then suddenly she saw. Why, 
ma’s acting like a child! Just like a 
kid with a skinned knee. Poor ma. 

Julie’s  blue-veined hand clenched 
tighter at her side, the only sign she 


had heard. She’s like a stepped-on bug, 


thought Emma. And I’m the one who 
did the squashing. I'll never know 
what she’s feeling—until maybe some 
day when I’m old. Then ma will be 
gone and it will be too late to tell her 
It only I could tell her now. Lord, send 


me something to say 
to take 
“You can come 


to ma. Something 
away the hurt. 


to see us, ma,” Emma 


said coaxingly through the window 
screen. “It’s only twenty miles. Gee, 
you can come and stay a week. Just let 


the boys batch. Do them good.” She 


knew ma wouldn't do it, of 


course, 
Imagine what the house would look like 
ilter the boys had batched a week! 
Julie’s head moved on the mattress 
She spoke not Lo Kmma but to th 
empty room. “Last week you were a 
cirl,”” she said Then you had a birth 
24 


day. Now you're leaving me.” Her 
tone said a lot more. It said things 
like—You give your life to your chil- 
dren; you cook and penny-pinch and 
slave, and what happens? Your daugh- 
ter deserts you. Ma’s tone accused 
Emma. 

Emma saw she couldn’t change ma. 
But if she kept talking, the same way 
you talk to a child, in time you could 
attention. ‘Then 
would forget about her skinned knee, 


Pretty soon, 


get hei maybe ma 


which was Emma’s going. 


if you were clever, you could have a 


child laughing. If you worked at it, you 
could. 

“Ma, 
don’t 


there’s a lot of 
know about Herb. 
For one thing, he thinks you make the 
cake in the world. He 
keeps at me to get the recipe from you. 
Only of never 


Emma. said, 


things you 


best chocolate 


course I could bake a 
cake like you can. Maybe you'll come 
Herb’s ma 
doesn’t know a thing about pickling 
and spices the way you do. She's fat 
and jolly but honestly, ma, you ought 
Herb thinks 
the cleanest housekeeper in the state, 
I bet. I hope I can do half as well. Ma, 


I can quilt pretty good, but I want you 


bake us one sometime? 


to see her house. you're 


to show me more about dressmaking. I 
want to make my own clothes. There’s 








@No matter how carefully we 
fashion the fabric of peace, there 
always seem to be some scraps left 
over.—Path finder 








lots of things I wish I'd paid closer 
attention to while I was growing up. 
If you'll sort of give me a steer now and 
then, ma, I'll be mighty grateful.” 
Julie sat up on the side of the bed. 


She looked at the wall. She went to 
the tall cupboard and opened it. Her 
first words wobbled a_ little, then 


steadied. “Emma, I’m going to give you 
the seven-hundred star quilt.” 
“No, ma!” Emma gasped, astonished. 
“IT always told myself I was piecing 


it for when you got married. I aim to 
keep my word.” 

“But, ma, you put your eyes out, 
nearly, sewing all those litthe diamond 
patches.” 

Julie shook the dazzling folds out 
over the bed. The barren room was 
transformed in a sunburst of color. 


Deep blue, pink. Dark green, orange. 
Scarlet, She 
regarded her handiwork, troubled. 
She folded the quilt, 
turning hurriedly. “The place is going 
child.”’ 
week, ma,” 
“TL make 
week.” 

that is,” Julie said. “It 


lavender, pale yellow. 


“Emma it’s just 


to be lonesome without you, 


I'll come home every 


kmma promised recklessly. 


Herb bring me. Every single 


“IT know how 


on’t last. It never does. Folks forget. 
They don’t mean to. They just do. 
Kids and diapers, washing and cooking 





Don’t I know? I hate to see you shoved 
into it, child. I-I hoped to keep you 
young a while!” 

“There’s no way to stop growing up, 
ma,” Emma said through the windoy, 

“No way, I reekon.” Julie sighed, 
There ought to be some way of holding 
on to it while it’s here, though. Some 
day you'll wish you had.” 

Emma felt she could trust herself to 
go inside now. Ma’s tantrum was over, 

She felt like somebody else as she 
climbed the front steps. Somebody older, 
This other Emma. Her step was a wo. 
man’s step, purposeful. 

Something’s happened, Emma _ was 
seeing. I’m not afraid any more. Maybe 
pa knows. Maybe he thinks it right for 
Herb. after all? 

“Ma,” Emma said quietly, standing 


me to go to 


in the bedroom doorway, “Growing up 
is like dying, isn’t it?” 

Julie looked up, the folded quilt on 
her knee. “Why so, child?” 

“Well, you have to murder 
your past before you're free to go ahead 
with your future,” Emma said. “I mean 
—Don’t you ma? It’s mine and 
Herb’s life, too. But before it can be- 
long to us, it has to be taken from you. 
Honest.” 


sort ol 


see, 


I’m sorry, ma. 
She stood 
amazed at 


Julie lay the quilt aside. 
And Emma 
She was 


ma’s 
afraid ma couldn't 
take it. She saw now that ma’s strength 
wasn’t physical. It was of the spirit. 
Ma’s words surprised Emma. 


up. 
strength. 


was 


“That’s a woman’s job, giving,” ma 
said. ‘They took you from me at child- 
birth, too. It hurts, At that time you 
think —but anyway, mine. A 
woman’s children are just little bits of 
Emma. And when one 
leaves home for good, you think—there 
The 


thing that scares you is, pretty soon you 


she’s 


her own self, 


goes another piece of my heart. 


know there won’t be any more _ pieces 
left. But—” She turned, restoring the 
guilt. “It grows, what you give.” 

Emma stood transfixed, as one seeing 
a miracle. ‘The giving goes on and 
on, doesn’t it, ma?” 

“It goes on. For the young ones.” 
Tulie looked down, smoothing a vein in 
her hand with an index finger. 

“Ma—” 
hugging ma fiercely. But this time there 


Emma rushed over to_ her, 


was a difference in their nearness. They 


were not only mother and daughter. 
They were two women of mutual under- 
One older. ‘Ma, 


1 want to make it up to you, for leaving 


standing. One young. 


you,” Emma said rushingly. “I just 
want to do and do for you. I want to 
pay you back.” 

“Youll pay it) back, child.” Ma 
smiled. “When your own daughter 
marries. Remember this time while 
you're doine for her.” Ma’s teal 


splashed warmth on Emmia’s hand. “Giv- 


Life sees to it 


ing is a kind of pattern. 
that we all 


have a chance to practice. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 








Positive Catholicism 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


NE day I asked my students which 
they thought Christ considered 
the more important: what we 

must do to be saved (morals), or what 
we must believe to be saved (faith). 
The students answered that for Christ 
both were important. I agreed, but 
again asked which they thought Christ 
considered the more important. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the class thought Christ 
emphasized morals more than faith. It 
was a rude awakening for this teacher, 
because it meant that the teaching of 
the disciple was not the same as the 
teaching of the Master. 

When the angel appeared to the shep- 
herds on the first Christmas night, he 
told them, “I bring you good news of 
great joy.” Years later, St. Matthew 
described Christ’s mission by saying that 
Our Lord went about the towns of 
Palestine “preaching the good news of 
the kingdom.” Both at the beginning of 
Our Lord’s earthly life, and at the be- 
ginning of His public life, what is an- 
nounced is “good news.”’ Now, in the 
ordinary estimation of man, laws, pro- 
hibitions, restrictions, bans, and anathe- 
mas do not constitute good news. They 
may be necessary, but they are not good 
news. When Our Lord came, He de- 
scribed the Last Judgment. The Son of 
Man will say to those on His left hand, 
“Depart from me, accursed ones, into 
the everlasting fire.”” Undeniably we will 
go to hell if we are seriously wanting in 
charity, if we commit murder, adultery, 
and theft. Our Lord said we will go to 
hell if.we do these things, and we firmly 
believe Him. Though this is part of 
Christ’s message, it does not character- 
ize the good news Christ came to an- 
nounce. 

The good news is Christ. He came to 
die that we might have life and have it 
more abundantly. Not any kind of life, 
but divine life, Christ’s own life. When 
we receive Baptism, we receive the 
Christ-life which is grace. Then we can 
truly say that Christ lives in us. Because 
we have Christ-life, we are children of 
God with the same rights to inherit the 
riches of our Father in heaven as earthly 


sons have of inheriting the riches of 
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their earthly fathers. During our life on 
earth we are to grow and mature in the 
Christ-life. In the Epistle and Gospel 
of the Mass we hear the life-giving words 
of Christ. In the Mass we offer up 
Christ’s own sacrifice. We receive the 
Body and Blood of Christ as our food. 
In the sacrament of Confirmation we 
receive the strength of Christ; in Pen- 
ance, the mercy of Christ. Christ is 
Himself the bond that unites man and 
woman in marriage. Holy Orders makes 
men other Christs so that we always 
have the power of Christ with us. In 
Extreme Unction we have the consecra- 
tion which unites our death to the death 
of Christ. Then we are led to our 
Father’s house where Christ, who has 
gone ahead, has prepared a place for us. 
These are the main truths in the good 
news. 

Christ emphasized these aspects of the 
good news more than law. He would 
have been most unhappy to_ hear 
Matthew Arnold define Christianity as 





@ Life’s greatest tragedy is to lose 
God and never miss Him. 





And 
this 
who 


“morality tinged with emotion.” 
imagine Our Lord’s reaction to 
definition of a Catholic: He is one 
cannot eat meat on Friday, cannot 
Mass on Sunday, cannot divorce his 
wife, cannot practice birth control, can- 
not marry before a Justice of the Peace. 
Would Our Lord recognize in this the 
good news He came to give? Or imagine 
yourself as a missionary bringing Christ’s 


miss 


message to a foreign land. How en- 
thusiastic for the Faith will the noble 
pagans be when you launch at them 


such a barrage of prohibitions as the 
whole Christ? How many 
converts will you make? Or do not be a 
missionary. Stay right at home and ex- 
plain to the noble pagan next door that 
Catholicism 
things all of which are forbidden. Tell 
him that Catholicism is something you 
don’t do. Tell him that a Catholic is 
one who goes about being careful. Do 


message of 


is a collection of desirable 


you think he will be moved to anything 
approaching admiration? 

And what about our own spiritual 
life? Is the sum total of our perfection 
measured by how many moral laws we 
do not violate? If this is our thinking, 
then undoubtedly we feel that Cathol- 
icism is as distinguished a compilation 
of restrictions as good men have been 
able to make. We suffer these restrictions 
as a primitive man resigned himself 
to the fates. So it must be. If negation 
is the sum of our spiritual life, we may 
still fulfill our religious obligations. We 
merely follow the rutted ways of our 
fathers. But our devotion has no higher 
aspiration than decency. In the ob- 
servance of laws we win the right to be 
known as men to whom the fundamental 
decencies are sacred. 


F we think law is the highest good 
| and decency the highest goal, the fire 
of love will never burn within us. We 
may attain respectability but not real 
holiness. And we will never change the 
world. Respectability, like a sidewalk, 
necessity, but it is not something 
about which we get apostolic. 

I did not suggest to my class that we 
pad our crosses and walk the comfort- 
able ways of earthly Christ 
planted the Cross at the very heart of 
our faith. We take the 
away without also taking away the Christ 
who is nailed to it. But I did attempt 
to show them that the moral law, pure 
and simple, is not Christianity. Not that 
Our 
“everlasting fire” is testi- 


is a 


salvation. 


cannot Cross 


morals are unimportant. Lord’s 
words about 
mony enough of the eternal earnestness 
with which he spoke of morality. I tried 
to show them that formalized morality, 
pure legalism, morality in a vacuum is 
un-Christian. As Christians we are moral 
more than 
law. We do not dumbly obey the moral 
laws because we dare not do otherwise. 
We gladly fulfill them because we love 
Our Lord. And we do not stop here. 
The good news Christ brought urges us 
beyond mere obedience to law. We want 
to serve Christ and give Him glory by 


because of love because ol 


striving for perfection. 
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STAGE and SCREEN 


by Jerry Cotter 








The New Plays 


The Blackfriars Guild chose an especially fine play to 
inaugurate its fifteenth New York season in Felix Doherty’s 
SONG OUT OF SORROW. The Guild offered Mr. 
Doherty’s incisive study of Francis Thompson once before, 
back in 1941. We called it a fine drama then and can 
only underscore those comments with added fervor today. 
Mr. Doherty is a skillful writer who has managed to present 
the degradation and despair of the English poet's existence, 
without ever compromising or trafficking with sensational- 
ism. There is also much to be praised in the Blackfriars 
staging of the play, and a commendation for 
Bruce Webster and Iola Lynn, who interpret the roles of 
Thompson and his benefactress of the London slums. The 
Guild has presented many fine productions in its fifteen 
years just-off-Broadway. 
very best. 


special 


Song Out of Sorrow is one of the 


All too few stars have the special spark which enables 
them to lift a mediocre play into the realm of worthwhile 
entertainment. Shirley Booth is a member of that charmed 
circle, as she proves so hilariously in THE DESK SET. 
Founded on the slimmest of comedy ideas, the play skids 
perilously close to collapse on several occasions, but the 
valiant Miss Booth comes to the rescue again and again. 
This time she is cast as the director of a research department 
in a television network office. The usual bits of humor are 
extracted from the varieties of office intrigues, mishaps, 
and politicking that infect big business operations every- 
where. Then the villain appears in the form of an electronic 
brain, which will eliminate the need for human researchers. 
The climax is amusingly developed, and though the story is 


almost smothered in the laughs and giggles provided by 
Miss Booth, the net result is satisfying for the audience. 
Clean and comic, this rara avis of the Broadway stage can 
be recommended without reservation, especially for those 
who toil and spin in the departmentalized citadels of big 
business. 


THE VAMP is a musical satirization, slightly oversexed, 
of the early silent movie era when screen sirens were pub- 
licized as Arabian princesses and the flickers were an exc iting 
novelty. Carol Channing is cast as a robust farm girl who 
becomes the screen’s most famous vamp, a lacquered carica- 
ture of a dozen silent film luminaries. Though this might 
have been a rollicking satire, it succeeds only occasionally 
in its spoofing. The players try hard, but the material is 
pallid and trite, minus the spark and the biting wit it 
requires. David Atkinson, Bibi Osterwald, Robert Rippy, 
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Iola Lynn and Richard Neilson 
in Felix Doherty’s “Song Out of Sorrow” 







Patricia Hammerlee, and Matt Mattox are excellent in sup- 
porting roles, and Miss Channing’s brittle manner and 
bass voice is amusing. Without song or story to back them 
up, however, their efforts are wasted. 











THE CHALK GARDEN, though requiring less assistance 
from its cast, receives a tremendous lift from the deft char- 
acterizations provided by Gladys Cooper and a_ perceptive 
young Irish actress, Siobhan (Shi-vaun) McKenna. An 
unusual comedy by Enid Bagnold, it is set in a Cecil Beaton- 
style drawing room of an upper-echelon Sussex house. An 
imperious, eccentric lady of the house, played by Miss 
Cooper, is more concerned with her failure as a gardener 
than with the problems and spiritual growth of her adoles- 
cent granddaughter. In response to an advertisement for 
a companion, a rather strange young woman of reticent 
nature and unusual self-discipline (Miss McKenna) , joins 
the household. It is she who brings solution to the problems, 
who creates stability in the household, and even offers some 
hope that the chalk garden may flourish. Miss Bagnold 
has written a provocative, clever, and amusing play. ‘The 
dialogue sparkles, and so do the players, from stars to bit 
performers. This is a comedy-drama for the literate, dis- 
criminating adult. We can only hope that there are enough 
of them available to keep it sailing successfully. 
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Apowerful study of drug addiction, acted with unusual bril- 
fiance and directed most skillfully, A HATFUL OF RAIN 
misses a perfect score by a narrow margin. A young husband 
and father-to-be, caught in the narcotics web, is the princi- 
pal figure. Played by Ben Gazzara, he becomes a wretched, 
pitiable remnant of a man, groveling, pleading, wracked 
with pain, each time the effects of the drug wears off. His 
ympathetic brother makes the mistake of covering up for 
him, supplying him with money, anything to keep the tragic 
news from the boy’s wife and father, Shelley Winters, in 
one of the most surprising performances of recent memory, 
js magnificent as the young wife who finally turns her hus- 
band over to the police for his “one, slim chance.” Gazzara, 
Anthony Franciosa as his brother, and Frank Silvera, as a 
father who never did get to know his sons, are also magnifi- 
cent, and there are interesting vignettes by Henry Silva, 
Christine White, and Harry Guardino. On the debit side is 
author Michael V. Gazzo’s tendency to pepper his dialogue 
with profanity, vulgarity, and, on one occasion, a relerence 
that is frankly blasphemous. Needless to say, the play would 
not suffer one whit by the elimination of such lines or the 
brief obscenities of the scene in which the dope “pushers” 
get “high” on their own product. 


Playguide 
FOR THE FAMILY: 


Song Out of Sorrow 
(On Tour) Hear, Hear; Marcel 


Marceau 


Gladys Cooper with Irish actress Siobhan 


McKenna in “The Chalk Garden’ 


FOR ADULTS: The Boy Friend; The Teahouse of 
the August Moon; Witness for 
the Prosecution; The Diary of 
Anne Frank; The Chalk Garden; 
The Desk Set; Comedie Francaise; 
The Lark; No Time for Sergeants 


(On Tour) Anastasia; A Day by 
the Sea; The King and I; The 
Solid Gold Cadillac 


PARTLY Plain and 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Fancy; Inherit the 
Wind; Silk Stockings; Tiger at the 
Gates; {1 Roomful of Roses; 
Young and Beautiful; The Vamp 


(On Tour) The Bad Seed; An- 
niversary Waltz; Kismet; The 
Tender Trap; Don Juan in Hell 


COMPLETELY Fanny; Bus Stop; Cat on a Hot 
OBJECTIONABLE: Tin Roof; The Pajama Game; 
The Heavenly Twins; Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter; A View 
from the Bridge; Damn Yankees; 

A Hatful of Rain 


(On Tour) The Little Hut; Tea 
and Sympathy; Can-Can 


Reviews in Brief 


GOOD WILL TO MEN is a brief animated cartoon in which 
the sole survivors of an atomic war gather in a wrecked 
cathedral to sing Christmas hymns. These survivors are 
who listen 
in awe as an elderly mouse tells the story of how men 
destroyed themselves and their world through selfishness, 
avarice, and hatred. (MGM) 


typical cartoon creatures, mice, dogs, cows, €tc., 


Claudette Colbert goes Western for the first time in TEXAS 
LADY, a mildly entertaining melodrama in which a lady 
editor and a professional gambler join forces to save the 
day for law and order. Though the scriptwriters exhibit 
a minimum of originality, the slick professional touch 
supplied by Miss Colbert and Barry Sullivan goes a long 
way toward salvaging the production. The younger set will 
probably enjoy this most. (RKO-Radio) 


Tennessee Williams’ preoccupation with problems of Freu- 
dian nature is plainly evident in THE ROSE TATTOO, 
an adaptation of his stage play. While none can deny 
the Williams skill at recreating vivid portraits, writing 
trenchant dialogue, and sketching scenes of strong dramatic 
impact, the fact remains that his material, in this case 
particularly, just does not belong on the screen. Italy's 
Anna Magnani was imported to star as a widow living 
in the Gulf bayou territory, who finds herself involved 
with a simple-minded truck driver, while still revering 
the memory of her husband whose ashes are enshrined 
on the mantlepiece. There is much more of the same, 
shoddy, but occasionally ignited by the fiery Magnani _per- 
formance. Burt Lancaster, Marissa Pavan, and Ben Coope1 
bask in reflected glory, but their performances are believable 
and expert. The problem here is a basically unacceptable 
study of animalistic passion and ridiculous overemphasis 
on sex. The Williams’ talent is being dissipated by his 
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Jennifer Jones creates a moving portrayal of a 
small-town teacher in “Good Morning, Miss Dove” 


preoccupation with unsavory subjects. He should return 
to the freshness, the honesty, and the 
he displayed in The Glass Menagerie. 


emotional power! 


(Paramount) 


HEIDI AND PETER is a delightlul holiday-time treat for 
the youngsters, a visually beautiful and entertaining sequel 
to the famous childhood classic, which was so_ horribly 
mangled on a recent television spectacular. In this Swiss- 
made production, the true values of the story have been 
retained and the result is consistently entertaining for the 
youngsters and almost equally fascinating for their elders. 
Heidi is again portrayed by Elsbeth Sigmund with a great 
deal of unspoiled juvenile charm. Aside from the Disney 
features, our moviemakers are a long way off in their attempts 
to woo and win the children’s audience, as this proves. The 
English dialogue has been dubbed in, quite effectively. 
(United Artists) 


LADY GODIVA is less concerned with the 
aspects of the Coventry legend than with events leading 
to the famous ride 
century town. 


sensational 


through the streets of the eleventh- 
Maureen O'Hara is cast as the commoner 
who marries a Saxon Earl in the days when Norman and 
Saxon were vying for control of England. 
medieval melodrama is fairly 


The resulting 
interesting, though neve1 
above average entertainment. It is presented in good taste 
for the most part, acted with zest by Miss O'Hara, George 
Nader, and Victor McLaglen, and should arouse no com- 
plaint from the undiscriminating adult audience. 


sal-International) 


(Univer- 


THE TENDER TRAP is a lightweight comedy all wrapped 
up in the lush trappings of a penthouse apartment occupied 
by a determined bachelor. As a holdout against marriage 
he has had marked success, until a naive young miss with 
equally strong ambitions to marry wrecks his resolve and 
brings the picture to its “happy ending.” The perilously 
fragile plot is padded out with suggestive scenes, question 
able dialogue, and the 
toward marriage. 


inevitable nonchalant attitudes 
Frank Sinatra and Debbie Reynolds are 
the leading players, but as is often the case, supporting 
players David Wayne and Celeste Holm turn in the really 
professional performances. (MGM) 
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GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE is a warmhearted, nostal. 









gic portrait of a small-town schoolteacher, a woman whose 
unswerving devotion to duty, discipline, and honor haye 
earned her the title “the terrible Miss Dove.” Yet these very 
qualities have so impressed a long procession of students 
that their adult lives are often affected by their contact with 
her. Though the precision and primness seem to be over. 
stressed on occasion, Jennifer Jones creates a sympathetic ¢ 
and quite moving portrayal of the woman whose influence 
was greater than she realized. Robert Stack, Kipp Hamilton, 
Marshall Thompson, Robert Douglas, and Chuck Conners 
are also splendid as former students who have found Miss 
Dove's influence unshakable. A sentimental journey, gen- 
erally entertaining despite stilted dialogue and an abun 
dance of clichés. (20th Century-Fox) 


Hamilton Basso’s best seller THE VIEW FROM POMPEY’ 
HEAD becomes a strangely torpid and unmoving picture 
despite an interesting theme, intelligent performances, and 
a generally acceptable adaptation. However, the compleyi- 
ties of the book itself, the tendency toward excessive and 
often dull conversation, and a marked failure to make the 
leading roles even partially sympathetic to the audience, 
defeat the production. A successful lawyer, returning to 
his Southern hometown on business, resumes an eatly 
His legal mission takes 
on a surprising twist, which in turn affects the romancers 


friendship with a now-married girl. 


decision to return to their respective mates. This acceptance 
of divorce as a possible solution marks the production as 
partly objectionable on moral grounds. Its own lethargic 
Richard 
Egan, Dana Wynter, Majorie Rambeau, Cameron Mitchell, 


and Sidney Blackmer are much better than their roles require 


approach accomplishes the same result artistically. 


in this offbeat drama which attempts to interpret the com- 
plexities of the Southern caste system and the Southern 
attitude on a canvas that is too small for more than a 
cursory examination. (20th Century-Fox) 

ALL THAT HEAVEN ALLOWS is fashioned solely for the 
ladies who find radio’s serial characters intriguing. Jane 
Wyman is a widow with two grown children, who falls in 
love with the gardener’s son, a man fifteen years her 
junior. Her friends and children object when she_ plans 
marriage, but as any soap-opera fan, or moviegoer, realizes, 
such objections are made to be surmounted. — Especially 
when the man involved is played by co-star, Rock Hudson. 
Though the theme is trite, the production itself is excellent, 
the acting uniformly good, and the moral values intact. 
(Universal-International) 


\n interesting documentary built around the tuna _ fishers 
of the Pacific. THE NAKED SEA offers a realistic portrait 
of the commercial fisherman’s rugged existence. At sea 
for months at a time, their ships cruise the waters off Panama 
and Peru in a dangerous, often monotonous search for the 


giant fish. There are some exciting moments, a_ few 





visually stirring scenes, and a good deal to interest those, 
of every age, who enjoy the documentary technique. (RKO- 


Radio) 


Liberace, who hardly needs any introduction, is presented 
to movie audiences in a treacly drama entitled SINCERELY 
YOURS. It has been tailored to fit the peculiar talents of 
the smiling keyboard phenomenon, and there isn’t: much 
more (or less) that you can say about it. Dorothy Malone, 
Joanne Dru, Alex Nicol, and William Demarest tackle their 
supporting assignments with grim determination. Could 
be that they are not Liberace fans either. However, the 
story is wholesome and there are many, many scenes of 
monsieur delightedly making his unique musical concoctions. 
(Warner Bros.) 
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SERVICE is keyword on “Weekday,” hosted by Mike Wallace and Margaret Truman on NBC Radio 


RADIO and TELEVISION 


HE big international news of the 

day is TV’s role in telling “The 

American Story’ to millions 
abroad, 

\s one foreign editor TV is 
“rolling up the window shades on the 
life’’ 
and gratifying results—for 

On \merican 
onstrations stole the show at 
tan International 
to the distress of 


pul it, 


American wav ol with surprising 
Americans. 

IV dem 
the 
Industries Fair. much 
Soviet Iron Cur- 
had 


outdoor, truck and auto displays blocked 


one occasion, 


Pakis- 


and 


tain country representatives who 


by thousands of converts to American 


TV. 

The Reds and their satellites have 
dominated this fair in recent years with 
costly and imposing buildings — that 


housed various displays for propaganda 
trade furtherance The 
United States was always conspicuously 


and purposes. 


absent. This year, however. a group ol 
filteen RCA engineers and others, spon 
sored by the Department of Commerce, 
staged a five-hour daily TV 
signed to “tell adequately the story of 


show de- 


our free enterprise system and to pro- 
effective 
motion operation.” 


vide international trade pro 


The shows were also staged in other 


countries, beginning Sept. 16. By the 


time the American crews returned home 
late in December, it was estimated they 
had plaved to nearly 15,000,000 peopl 
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by John Lester 


most of whom were seeing TV for the 


first time. 
The daily five-hour sessions featured 
native music, dancing, wrestling. and 


other sports, puppet plays and American 


cartoons, which were a big hit. The 
favorite feature everywhere, however, 
was the “See Yourself On TV” segment. 


6 » Hi Dery ‘ vs) “re ri 

Even King Paul and Queen Frederika, 
ol Greece, were among the many thou- 
country watched 


IV and enjoyed the ex- 


sands in that who 
themselves on 
perience. But people everywhere, high 
and low, enjoyed this feature immensely 
and, according to one informant, 
“couldn't seem to get enough of it; they 
constantly paused, giggled and called to 
then 

Even the Department of Commerce 
\mer- 


friends to see them.” + 


acknowledges this recent tour ol 
ican TV technicians accomplished things 
that would take State Department men 
years to duplicate—pure good will and 
wide. 


many yards 


Radio Still Tops 


It’s so easy to lose sight of radio in 
the light of the sensational things TV 
But this is neither 


because 


is doing these days. 
nor fair 
many sensational things in its Own way. 


wise radio is doing 


Pwo-way wrist radios powered by the 


sun, for example, are closer than many 
people think. 


Phe “Dick g 


Tracy”-type gadgets have 


been in the experimental stage a long 
time and only the size of power tubes, 
bulky and heavy by necessity, have been 
holding up their introduction on a com- 
mercial blocks were 
removed recently with the development 


basis. hese road 


of the needle-point-sized 


tube and a method by which these can 


new powel 


utilize power from the sun. 

Successful tests incorporating both— 
at distances up to 200 feet—have been 
direction and 


Radio Re- 


lay League, and scientists are going on 


completed unde the 


supervision of the American 


from there. 


Meanwhile, a sensational new radio 


for home use, the next thing to 
petual motion, is also in the final stages 
the 


need 


per- 


ready for 
will 


electrical 


should be 
This set 


of tests and 
public very soon 
neither tubes, batteries, nor 
connections and will re-charge itself as 
it plays. 
The 
probably 
Radio.” 
It'll be a 
ment, 


quality equal to anything now in opera- 


Admiral, will 
“The Lifetime 


manutacturer, 
call the set 
small, lightweight instru- 
easily portable, with reception 
tion. 

But radio really tops TV in the mat- 
ter of production. 
1955, 
sets were turned 
4,500,000 T\ 


8,000,000 


against 


about radio 
out, 


sets, according to Radio 


During 
about 
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TV 


and 
(RTMA) 


to note 


Manufacturers’ Association 
Its also interesting 
nearly 232,000,000 
been manufactured and sold since 


introduction ol 


figures. 
that radios 
have 
the 
casting in 1922. ‘T\ 
10,000,000 
commercial 


broad- 
totaled 
the 
underway, 
putting radio set production ahead any 


commercial 
set sales have 
1945, 
slowly 


about since veal 


video got 


Way you want to figure it. 


Weekday Wonder 


NBC has launched a new programing 
network which it 
calls Weekday, running from 10 am 
to 6 p.M., NYT, Monday-through-Friday. 

Margaret 


concept on its radio 


the 
series and even though she isn’t on the 


Truman is hostess of 
air every minute of the eight-hour, daily 
time, the assignment still rates as on 
of the toughest in broadcasting—tor a 
woman. 

Mike Wallace, commentator 


and actor, is the program’s co-host. 


veteran 


Weekday was planned and produced 
with the network radio 
from extinction, now that it’s faced with 


idea of saving 
numerous local and comparatively cheap 
that make for competi- 
tion. Whether or not it will do the job 


shows tough 


remains to be seen, of course, but it is 
certainly ambitious and _— interesting 
enough to merit attention and study. 


The network is continuing many es- 
tablished features in their regular time 
periods and is slanting all 
fare to distafl 
make the 
counselor to 
viding 


additional 
effort to 
“both companion and 


listeners, in an 
series 
women cvervwhere, pro- 
them with entertainment, house 
hold and family life tips and, generally, 
adding to their 
and events 


In short. 


knowledge of activities 


all over the world.” 


“service” is the 


keyword 
NBC's 
pro 


Weekday is the outgrowth of 


thirty-six-hour week-end Monitor 


YOUNG COMES BACK—Alan Young, one 
of early TV’s top comics, plans an immedi- 
ate return to the medium. He’s shown in 
rehearsal for filmed show with Susan Mor- 
row. Canine scene-stealer is “Sahib” 


gram, begun several months ago on an 
experimental basis. 
Many NBC affiliates still aren't con 


vinced of its effectiveness, however, and 
concerted oppositien from this direction 
could eventually jettison the whole idea, 
although that remains to be seen, too. 

But NBC, which pioneered network 
radio, intend to 
battle and the entire broad- 
casting industry is watching with in- 
terest. 


doesn't abandon it 


without a 


“The Christophers” 


The excellent “Christopher” series, 
subtitled “What One Person Can Do,” 
is now in its fourth and most ambitious 
year on TV, beginning with a group 


of twelve films of intormal 
readings on George Washington, Abra- 


ham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, and the 56 


halt-how 


signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 

These are now showing on 364 T\ 
stations around the country and a sec- 


ond and similaa group is in preparation 


on Thomas Jefferson, Stonewall Jack- 
son, and John Adams, among others. 
Headed by Father James Keller, 


“The Christophers” are producing these 


historical 


special every 


films to give 
detailed knowledge 


of the personal attitudes of our found 


\merican a more 
ing fathers and to highlight thei deep 
spiritual insight and strength of chan 
acter, all an integral part of our Amer- 
ican heritage. 


The 


series 


first this double 
test-showing 
around § the 
Washington’s 

indicated 


program in 


Was given a on 


scattered stations 


last 


country 
Birthday, 
viewers 
“the 
had never 
Addi 


tional programs were completed during 


Feb. 22, 


and reactions many 


eained information 


Father of 


concerning 


our Country” that 


before come to their attention. 






HAPPY NEW YEAR—Bill Bendix, as 
“Riley,” seems to be briefing Henry Kulky, 
who plays the role of Otto Schmidlapp on 
the TV family-situation series, on the 
correct way of celebrating New Year's Eve 


the following months, each offering con. 


clusive evidence that everyone of our 
great Americans, without — exception, 
had a_ profound respect for God as 
the Author of our liberties and made 


many personal sacrifices to assure [or 
his countrymen a share in the blessings 
ol freedom. 

Nearly 100 movie and stage stars and 
featured personalities will have partici- 
pated in these films when production js 
complete early in 1956. 

The aim of “The Christophers,” a 
no-membership, 
movement 


no-meetings, no-dues 


founded in 1945, is to en. 
courage Americans everywhere to show 


a personal responsibility in raising 
standards of government, education, en- 
tertainment, literature, and rela- 
tions through wider knowledge ol these 


clements of life 


labor 


our national and a 
direct participation in them. 
This policy IV 


about five vears ago with enormous suc- 


was extended to 


cess—“Christopher” programs are also 
1016 this 
and Canada—and, even though Father 
Keller had no previous experience in 


on radio stations in country 


the medium and knew few showpeople, 
he soon assembled the largest stafl of 
free talent in its history. 

He also produced some of TV's out- 
standing shows. 

It would he'll others in 
these two new groups of films. 


seem have 


As We Were Saying 


Almost as if in answer to a need ex- 
pressed here several weeks ago, a firm 
to produce Negro programs and_ films 
for TV was formed by H. Leopold Spit- 
alny, Warren Coleman, and Noble Sissle, 
with whom I'd previously discussed such 
a project at some length. 

Che firm, called “Splendora,” plans to 


treat Negroes “as an integral part of the 


FOILED AGAIN—"The Kingfish” (Tim 
Moore) can fool some people—namely, 
“Andy”—all the time, but the schemer 
can’t fool his wife “Sapphire,” (Ernes- 
tine Wade) on TV’s “Amos ‘n’ Andy” show 
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American Scene.” Negro men and women 
will be depicted in their normal en- 
yironments, pursuits, and experiences, 
with stress on their natural flair for 
drama, humor, music, and dancing. 

A special series of documentaries, free 
of preachment, will be produced in an 
attempt to correct the volumes of mis- 
information circulated about Negroes 
since they were brought to this country 
as slaves about 200 years ago. 


Fight Fans Complain 

TV viewers are complaining to sta- 
tions, networks, sponsors, columnists, 
etc. about press photographers at fights 
who rest cameras on the ring apron in 
anticipation of a knockdown or knock- 
out. 

Several fighters have suffered injuries 
lately by stumbling over or falling on 
gameras in full view of millions of fans. 

The complainants point to controls 
extended over other sports for the pro- 
tection of participants and insist such 
out-of-bounds tactics by photographers 
for that matter—would 
never be allowed on a gridiron or ball 
diamond where _ play frequently 
stopped to retrieve a piece of paper! 

It's to be hoped that this abuse will 
be taken care of, along with several oth- 
ers, when the fight game is revised as a 
result of other pressures by viewers. 


-—or anyone 


is 


The Pope and TV 


Pope Pius XII delivered more views 
on TV during a recent address before 


Europe’s General Assembly of Radio 
and TV Broadcasters at Castel Gon- 
dolfo. 

TV’s chief aim, the Pontiff said, 


should be to bring people of all nations 
closer together and remove obstacles to 
peaceful coexistence. He added the 
medium should also be used to supple- 
ment education in schools (not replace 
it), to bring families closer together 
with good, wholesome entertainment 
and to spread the word of God. 


The Big Switch 


These pronouncements of the Holy 
Father recalled the viewing-with-alarm 
undertaken in the early days of TV by 
Parent-Teacher groups, which issued 
frequent claims and contentions that the 
medium was hurting studies of school 
children, 

But times change and now a Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers’ survey shows TV doesn’t hurt 
studies at all! Furthermore, the Congress 
is standing solidly behind its new find- 
ings. 

The survey breakdown shows 82 per 
cent parents contacted don’t feel 
school work suffers because of TV view 


of 


January, 1956 


“THE GREATEST’—Titian-topped Janis 
Paige, star of CBS-TV’s “It’s Always Jan,” 
has been tagged as “the greatest untap- 
ped talent in show business today” by 
TV star Danny Thomas, who should know 


ing (the average child watched two 
hours a day), and a whopping 87 per 
cent feel TV actually benefits young 
people! 

It’s good to see Parent-Teacher groups 
coming around to a more sensible way 
of thinking in this regard, but their 
findings are hardly news to those of 
us who understood TV’s real purposes 
and potential from the beginning. 


In Brief 


Bing Crosby’s on-again-off-again 
CBS-TV “spectacular” version of the 
Broadway musical, High Thor, has fi- 
nally been scheduled for March 10. Re- 
hearsals are now going on. . Radio 
Free Europe is known as “Vitamin R” 
in Budapest. The “R” stands for 
“Radio,” “Resistance,” and “Reaction- 
ary,” the latter meaning a “loyal” or 
anti-Communist Hungarian. Room 
service in one New York hotel, the 
Governor Clinton, has increased 55 per 
cent since color TV sets were installed. 

A move is underway to get FCC 
permission to allow all FM radio sta- 
tions to close down Sundays. ; 
The $1,000,000 Show, which will have a 
jackpot that size, will originate from 
CBS-TV’s Hollywood studios, beginning 
soon. . The Boy Scouts of America 
teleseries is being held up until a suit- 
able sponsor can be found, either of an 
institutional foundational nature. 
Working title of the series is For God 
And Country. New show: Johnny 
Moccasin, which will premiere soon, 
will tell the story of a white boy who 
is raised by Indians. The latest 
on Danny Kaye is he'll do The Pied 
Piper of Hamlin on NBC-TV when he’s 
ready to make his teledebut. 


or 


Paul “Pops” Whiteman favors Jackie 
Gleason in the remake of his 
film biography, The King Of Jazz. 
Comedian Danny Thomas’ square name, 


to star 


“Muzyad” (Jacobs), means “Extraordi- 
nary” in Arabic. . . 
of the Martha Raye Show, is up for a 
Paramount 
Stewart. 

no “live” TV for her, wants to make a 
movie with Perry Como. . . 
wood Chamber of 
cially appointed Liberace as the movie 
capital’s “Ambassador of Good Will.” 





Rocky Graziano, 


Picture starring Jimmy 
Doris Day, who still says 


. The Holly- 


Commerce has ofh- 


.. The major TV webs are trying to 


outbid each other for Audrey Hepburn 
and Mel Ferrer for a “spectacular.” 
Steve Allen and his Tonight crew will 


fly to Madrid in January to film se- 


quences for the late evening series. . . 
Several TV 


networks are considering 
series on America’s major cities, an ex- 
pansion of the “salute” idea featured on 
The Amateur Hour for about twenty 


years. . . . Syndicated sports columnist 
Red Smith, also of THe Sicn, has a 
filmed teleseries coming up that will 


deal with little-known and unusual as- 
pects of sports. ... Imogene Coca plays 
the trombone in her new night-club act 
which she’s breaking in for TV. 


Jon Hall’s new TV series will be 
called Knight of the South Seas. 
Serge Prokofiev’s opera, War And Peace 
(based on the Tolstoy novel) will have 
its American premiere on NBC-TV 
April 8. It will run at least two hours 
and probably longer. Ralph Ed- 
wards is lecturing on This Is Your Life 
behind-the-screens these days. Pat 
Breslin, Jackie Cooper's co-star on The 
People’s Choice program, is the daugh- 
ter of New York Special Sessions Judge 
Edward Breslin. Tony Bennett 
wants to try his hand at TV dramatics 
next... . Virginia Bruce will hostess a 
TV series titled Diary of a 
which is all about a lady who runs a 
hotel and gets the most interesting (and 
sometimes dangerous) guests... . Brian 
Donlevy is reactivating his TV produc 
tion company, Donlevy Developments, 
Inc., to do a series titled The Voyage of 
the Golden Shark, Zachary Scott is being 
sought to star. . Wayne Morris will 
call his long-delayed program The Ad- 
ventures of the Big Man Many 
more film features are slated for release 
to TV in 1956. Hollywood will really 
let loose this time. 


Woman, 


Jack Benny is preparing a big variety 
show for the BBC-TV. . . . Walt Disney 
has ambitious plans to invade Spanish 
TV. ... Gabby Hayes is scheduled for 
a revival on TV. Nice man, even 
though he can’t stand horses. . Just 
for the record: There only 40,000 
color TV sets in operation throughout 
the country, although experts predict 
3,000,000 yearly sales by 1958, by which 
time the its 
campaign in full swing. 


are 


industry will have color 
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train that I began to remember 

her. It must have been that and the 
old, half forgotten places, the sense of 
return, the feeling of time moving ever 
so swiftly and inexorably along with 
me like the train itself. 

It had been a long time, I knew, a 
long time, since I’d thought about the 
“old” days—and about a little girl named 
Barbara. But as the train crossed the 
river and swung past the factories and 
the streets, with their dingy, run-down 


| think it was coming down on the 


An odd quietness had come over the 


sixth grade then. It was there—you 
knew and felt and almost touched it. 


But Sister Mary Francis only shifted 
her glasses high on her strong, broad 
nose and opened the spelling book, 
briskly turning the pages. 


“Now then, page twenty-seven and 
we'll start with you, Elizabeth.” 
I remember standing up and the 


worn, well-used book held tight in my 
hands. I was wearing a brown, pleated 
skirt that my sister Jeannie had out- 


Her name was Barbara—small, well-bred, and shy. 


And we were childishly cruel. 


houses, secondhand shops, and small, 
old grocery stores, I found myself re- 
membering it all again. And remem- 
bering Barbara. 

It had been a long time. I kept re- 
minding myself of that. And Barbara 
was only a little girl then, like myself. 
Like Helen and Ann and Rose and all 
the rest of us who went to school to- 
gether that November, years ago. Saint 
Anthony’s, the red brick building—you 
can see it now, hemmed in by tene- 
ments and run-down brownstones and 
paper-box factories. They weren’t there 
then, that is, there weren’t the paper- 
box factories and the grimy tenements. 
And the brownstone houses were neat 
and very fashionable, with long lace 
curtains showing impressively through 
clean, wide windows. 

It was the sixth grade, I remember, 
the sixth grade and it was November 
and Sister Mary Francis was our teacher. 

I remember the day that Barbara 
came. I can still see the starched pink 
dress that she wore and the ruffles and 
the buckskin shoes, the stiff, pink rib- 
bon tying the row of yellow curls. 

“Barbara—I think I'll put you right 
here—” Sister Mary Francis was saying. 

She lifted her hand and the sleeve of 
her robe was like a brown wing, point- 
ing. The eyes of all the children were 
wide now, wide and watching. They 
saw the little girl seated in front of 
Sister’s desk, the thin legs and the pink 
socks and the spotless, buckskin shoes, 
sliding themselves into the best and 
favored seat in the classroom. 
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But that was long ago 


grown and a middy blouse and _ black 
shoes and socks. 

“Architect—” I said, “‘a-r-c-h-i-t-e-c-t.” 

My voice was loud, I could hear it, 
the singsong pattern it made of the 
letters. 

As I sat down, Helen nudged me and 
stood to take up the chant. 

It went on down the line and after 
a while it came to the new little girl— 
to Barbara. Stillness touched the room 
again. I was oddly aware of it and the 
glimpse of heads lifting, watching. 

“Barbara now,” Sister Mary Francis 
said. 

“Barbara—child—” 

My fingers closed hard on the book. 
A feeling of resentment and dislike 
seemed to rise up inside me and I didn’t 
understand it. 

The little girl stood, the pink dress 
and the ruffles spreading out like a fan. 

“Appreciate,” she said slowly. 

I listened to her spelling it, the well- 
bred, correct, little voice so low you 
could hardly hear it. 

It shook a little, I thought, as she 
came to the end and I heard Helen’s 
amused sniffle from behind me. 

“I think she’s going to cry,” Helen 
whispered. 

The pink dress moved, went back 
slowly to its place. And Sister Mary 
Francis was smiling encouragement. 

At recess time, I knew I had already 
begun to dislike Barbara. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JON NIELSEN 


“She makes me sick,” I thought, bit- 
ing into the hard, sweet bitterness of 
the apple Mama had given me that 
morning. 

Helen came up 
Rose; then Ann. 

“How do you like her—” 

“A pink party dress to school—” 

“The way she looks at Sister—” 

And then at last, the harsh, little-girl 
judgment that was so final, that was to 
set her apart from the rest of us. 

“Sister’s pet!” 

At three o'clock, her mother called 
for her. I remember coming out on 
the street, the pushing, laughing crowd 
with our books under our arms. 

The woman stood at the curb. A 
tall, handsome woman in a black coat 
and an odd, feathered hat with a veil. 

“Barbara—” She came quickly, gloved 
hands reaching toward the little girl. 

“Barbara dear—are you all right?” 

I remember staring. Mama for- 
ever telling me how very rude it was, 
but I had forgotten. All the time they 
were there, I just stood and stared. 

“Lizbeth,” Helen nudged my arm, 
“Come on now, will you! I have to go 
to the store!” 

Slowly, I moved away. All the way 
to Peterson’s Market and the wind turn- 
ing colder and colder, I kept thinking, 
wondering about this new, strange, little 
girl. 

And then we were in 
Mr. Peterson was giving us each a choc- 
olate cracker and we began to talk and 
laugh, just the two of us. 

“Sister’s pet!”” we said scornfully. 


beside me. Then 


was 


the store and 


ITTING now in the _ crowded, 
S brightly lit train, I found it difficult 
not to smile. 

Horrid, dreadful little urchins, I 
thought. And then—were we—were we 
really? I sat very still for a while think- 
ing. 

Then the train was coming into the 
station. I gathered up my things, pulled 
on my gloves. 

When I came down the stairway, the 
air was cold and damp, the way it was 
that winter long ago. 

There a row of dingy-looking 
taxis lined up at the curb and I climbed 
into the first one. 

“Jefferson Street—Saint 
Convent, please.” 

I leaned back against the coldness of 
the leather The packages I 
held on my lap. The little pile of boxes 


was 


Anthony’s 


cushion. 
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with the plain handkerchiefs and gloves, 
the chocolates, the new book Helen 
had been wanting for ever so long. 


Helen—I keep calling her that. And 
I suppose in my own mind she will 
never be anyone else. Even though 


she is now Sister Felicia in a brown robe 
and veil and the dark eyes still shining 
at you with all their old, quick humor. 

I shifted the parcels, stared out the 


dirty glass of the taxi window. The 
driver made a sudden, grinding turn. 
When I sat up straight again, I could 
see the old, familiar streets, the little 
square of park, drab and bare now, 
with the trees ail gone and gray stone 


benches lined up carefully. 

I watched for the street signs. Camp- 
bell—Bellmore—Hill Street. Again time 
seemed to turn, go quietly back on me 
and I could look down each of 
them, thinking, remembering the little 
girl Barbara how it was. 

She lived on Hill Street in one of the 
apartment houses torn down years ago 
to make room for 


only 


and 


a parking lot and a 


gas station. 





The first floor, it was, the first floor 
with windows facing the street and long 
lace curtains hanging straight and stiff 
behind the shining glass. 

“They live there,” Rose told 
“Her and her tather and mother.” 

“Do they?” I remember looking up, 
feeling awed and a little envious be- 
cause there were never any lace curtains 
at our windows. 

“Yeah. And she’s kind of sick and her 
father’s a teacher so he gives her les- 
sons when she can’t come to school.” 

Barbara missed classes a good deal of 
the time. Days rained or 
snowed or was bitterly cold, the seat 
in front of Sister Mary Francis would 
always be glaringly empty. As the term 
wore on, we became accustomed to it. 
\nd after a while, no one paid much 
attention any 
that is, 


me. 


when it 


more to 
Sister. 
She came and went, a thin little girl 
in a succession of pink and blue and 
yellow starched dresses, stiff hair ribbons 
and white buckskin Once, she 
wore a wrist watch, | remember, a small 


Barbara—no 


one, but 


shoes. 
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Barbara’s voice shook near the end. “I think she’s going to cry.” Helen whispered 
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gold one with a black ribbon band ep. ol a 
circling the narrow little wrist. - 
None of us owned one and I couldn’ i? 
seem to take my fascinated eyes from on 
it as it glinted and shone with each wy 
movement of her wrist. and 
When recess time came, she was stand. — 
ing beside me at the water fountain, be : 
As I turned, I saw her eyes, the soft — 
look of them and the shy, hesitating, a 
little smile that I always returned i 
half-heartedly. mign 

“ "Lo, Barbara.” 

“Hello, Elizabeth.” 

I started to move away. Helen was |] 
waiting for me in the school yard and |} grou 
we had some carefully saved jelly dough- skirt 
nuts and caramels to. share. \! 

“Elizabeth—” I saw her hand moving friet 
and the watch all shining. mos 

“Elizabeth—it’s a present, but you wou 
could wear it a while, if you like.” Siste 

Her voice was quick, eager, urging me I 
to take it. Hel 

I looked at her in silence, my thoughts tak 
pulling at me in ways | couldn’t seem Stre 
to understand. I tried to say something, ste 
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but the queer, tight feeling stayed in- 
side me, held me. 

After a while she moved and I saw 
again the starched dress and the ruffles, 
the matching blue hair ribbon, the gloss 
and shine that were all part of an 
alien, little girl. 

Then I shook my head and the braids 


swung out in two dark wide arcs. I 
was saying breathlessly, 
“No—no, Barbara, I can’t! Besides I 


might even break it!” 


TURNED, ran swiftly toward the 
| door and the shouting, laughing 
eroup of middy blouses and dark serge 
skirts. 

\fter 
friends 


tried to make 
She stayed 
mostly by herself, and sometimes you 
would see her walking or talking with 
Sister at the back of the schoolyard. 

That January, it snowed a great deal. 
Helen and Ann and Rose and I would 
take our sleds up to the top of Hill 
Street and come gliding down the long, 
steep hill. 

I remember one of the last times we 
did it. Sitting here now in the taxi, 
with the presents for Helen on my lap 
and the old, forgotten streets going past 
the grimy windows. 


that, she 
with 


never 


me again. 


Helen said. 
“Who'll push?” Ann wanted to know. 
Rose stood by laughing, a fat, 


“Race you down,” 


eTo- 
tesque figure in a purple plaid coat and 
ear muffs. 

\ll afternoon we were at it. We 
puffed up the hill, breathless, red faced, 
hands 


oul cold and stiff in the wet 
mittens. 
“One more ride,” we kept saying, 


” 


“Just one more ride! 

\nd then darkness began to come 
and suddenly we were cold and our 
fingers too frozen. We started down the 
hill, the sleds dragging after us. At the 
end of the making 
promises for tomorrow. 

“See you at the 
said. 

“Don’t be 
chorused. 


street, we stood, 


same time,” Helen 


late!” Ann and_ Rose 


I trudged away, my legs pushing 
the snow drifts. 

\nd Pll never know just how it was 
then that I looked up 
there was the house and 
stoop and the shining windows with 
the ecru lace curtains. Sitting there 
watching us and a white woolly sweater 
wrapped well around her, was Barbara. 

For a 


through 


suddenly and 
the wide, high 


moment, I stood, not moving 
and the cold sharp wind blowing open 
my worn, brown coat. 

Barbara, I thought, and then the rest 
of it came swiftly, unhesitatingly into 
my mind, Barbara—poor, little Bar- 
bara. 
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It was queer then. I had _ never 
thought of her like that before. Now 
here I was, a shabby, cold child in 
made-over clothes and a drab, knit cap, 
dabbing at a wet nose with my coat 
sleeve and I was saying it to myself. 
Poor Barbara. 

Unaccountably, I found myself wav- 
ing at her—waving and smiling and 
pointing to the ridiculous cap that kept 
coming down halfway over my eyes. 

I waited her to smile. If 
doesn’t—if she looks away—I thought, 
but the idea unbearable and I 
pushed at it with all my mind. 

Then I saw it, the shy, wavering 
touch of it moving across the pale, small 
mouth. She made a gesture, her hands 
were raised, they waved at me and the 
ecru curtains stirred stiffly behind her. 

Still smiling, I began to walk away. 
My fingers pulling the rope of the old 
sled were like bits of ice, stiff, unbend- 
ing, never, it seemed, to thaw out again. 
But inside—inside I was suddenly and 
strangely warm. 


for she 


was 


Barbara never came back to our 





@ Pleasant memories must be ar- 
ranged for in advance.—Ray D. 
Everson 











class. The winter passed. There were 
rumors, all sorts of them, and _ sifting 
through them was the story that she and 
her parents had finally gone to Cali- 
fornia to live. 

When the spring term began, another 
little girl sat in her place. A fat child 
named Lucy, with straggling, brown hair 
and a middy blouse and skirt like the 
rest of us. And after a while, we forgot 
about Barbara. 

I stared confusedly at the taxi driver’s 
broad back and the checkered cap and 
waited for him to grind to a stop. 

“All right, lady.” he said. 

Going up the convent steps, I kept 
thinking that I might talk about it to 
Helen. I ask her if she ever 
remembered the sixth grade, a winter’s 
day long ago and a little girl named 


would 


Barbara. 

The convent parlor was dark and 
warm and still. Somewhere a bell rang, 
a door closed quietly and then there 
were the footsteps, quick, light, moving 
along the carpeted hallway. 

“Lizbeth—dear—” 

We kissed each other and I was aware 
of the clean, fresh smell of soap min- 
cling with my new, gardenia perfume. 

Helen sat opposite me. The packages 
were opened and we talked and laughed 


the way we always did whenever we 
managed to see each other. 

When it was almost time to leave, I 
asked her. 


“Helen—do you remember? I’ve been 
meaning to ask you, especially now that 
you're back at Saint Anthony’s. We were 
in the sixth grade and Sister Mary Fran- 
cis put a little girl in the special seat—” 

“Barbara,” Helen said quickly, “Yes, 
I remember. 

There was a 
moment we were no longer two women, 
plump and sedate and a little bit tired. 

“Barbara, the poor child,” Helen said. 

I looked at her, the dark eyes 
filled with a sudden tenderness. 

“We were dreadful, Lizbeth, simply 
dreadful! But there was one time, once, 


Barbara.” 


silence then and for a 


Saw 


I remember and it was snowing and we 
came down Hill Street—” 

I caught at the words. Suddenly, it 
was very important for her to go on. 


“Yes, Helen?” 

“She was in the window, when I 
turned to go home. Just sitting there, 
watching, staring out at us. And I waved, 
Lizbeth, I waved and waved until my 
arms were sore!” 

An odd quietness stretched between 


the hall outside, a 
clock chimed, footsteps moved swiftly, 
softly, along the worn brown carpet. 

I looked across at Helen and knew 
somehow that waiting. She 
was waiting for me to tell her. 

After a while, I smiled. And it was 
strange that I should be so grateful 
that I was able to say it. 

“Helen, so did I!” 


HE convent door had closed behind 
me. Small, wet flakes of snow 


touched my face and hair, lay briefly 


us. Somewhere in 


she was 


on the fur of my coat. 
“Taxi, lady—” 
I climbed in and the stale smell of 


cigarette smoke was all around me. 
“The Terminal, please,” I 
riedly. 
My handbag was damp. 


said hur- 
I pulled at 
it, got out the timetable Steve had given 
me that morning at breakfast. 

The 4:26, I thought, the 4:26. 


Dimly, I saw the signs. Campbell, 
Bellmore, Hill Street. We went past 
them. Frowning, I looked back at the 
timetable again. 

Then the snow struck hard against 


the windows and the streets were a blur, 
a dimness, part of a time that was ever 
so long ago. 

Suddenly, I was thinking of Steve and 
the children. The children and home 
and rubbers and snow suits. Meat loaf, 
I thought, meat loaf and baked potatoes, 
the line of damp clothes waiting for 
me in the laundry. 

When the taxi pulled up at the sta- 


basement 


tion, I paid the driver, hurried out. 
And as | 


only 


turned away, I could see it 
The Saint An- 

thony’s, faint, far away, elusive now, 

shrouded in the snow. : 


dimly. tower of 
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DIVORCE 


A non-Catholic, speaking from bitter experience, 


movingly tells why she has come to believe that a divorce is 


the unhappiest solution to the difficulties of marriage 


by JOANNE MITCHELL 


Photographs by Jacques Lowe 


LT me 


ents ar 


contess at once that my pal 


divorced and that I am 


Catholic. | 


arecnts 
| 


not a was an inilant 


when my separated perman 


ently, so that a loving, united family 


became an unattainable mirage. My 


Fully hall 


divorced 


misery had ample company. 

childhood had 
Som used to ont 

like me, 


lorevel 


ol my friends 


parents. had to get 


or more step-parents. Some, 


had to relinquish our fathers 


or see them only on Sunday afternoon 
visits. We all 


a world 


lived scrambled lives in 


a lonely, empty world—not of 
our making. 
But ow too, victims, 


parents, were 


not only of themselves, but of the rest 
less, ftreedom-seeking, 


light« 1 d 
world wat 


supposedly — en 


period following the _ first 


They were, | know, honestly 


trying to do their best for us according 


to their lights. But those lights were 


dim, a sort of chiaroscuro murk at best 


Il remember the time a woman psychia 


trist described to a circle of close friends 


and acquaintances, of whom I was one, 
had 


hea own divorce 


how she handled the problem of 
\ccording to her own 
description, she had handled it sensibly 

I told my son and daughter,” she 
Daddy 


could no longer get along together, so 


explained, “that Mummy and 
we would live apart from then on. But 
I also pointed out that it didn’t mean 
Daddy that he 
still 


Then a 


was deserting them, 


loved them very much. 


strange, shocking 


that 


thing hap 


pened, a_ thing perhaps only a 


psychologist, a master analyst of the 
understand, An in 


finishing 


human soul, could 


stant alter those words, she 


hurst into bitter tears and exclaimed, 
her fists clenched: “But why did he leave 
me, me? Why, oh God, 

Phe shock was all the greater when 
that her divorce had 
years The 
wound was still fresh, still, painfully, a 
mortal one. I knew that there 
can be no such thing as a divorce intel 


why?” 
I learned, later, 


occurred twenty before. 


then 


ligently conducted or recovered from, 


cold. Di- 


I saw, was a serious operation 


as one might recover from a 


vorce, 
that, in its way, is almost always fatal 


and invariably leaves. scars. 


Having lost my parents to divorce, 


I might have been expected to grow 
up hating the very word. I was not so 


Lhe 


logical 


Wise. arguments for divorce can 


sound and very, convince 
ing. And I heard them often as a child 
listening at the They 


demeaning, in- 


very 


feet of adults. 


considered it stupid, 


human, “cutting your own throat and 


to continue to live with 
improvident o1 


that of others” 
a taithless on just in- 
Why suf- 
misery 
provoking faults, when divorce brings 
find make 


heard, 


compatible husband or wife. 


ler, they said, such grave, 


freedom. to others who 


can 
thie divorced 
that it 


know ledge 


ones happier? | 


too, was common, © scientific 


that children caught in the 


unresolved crossfire of 


their 
conflicts were damaged beyond repair; 


parents’ 


that divorce, therefore, was a remedy 
lor all concerned, children and parents. 
All this I 


moments of 


believed, though I had 


doubt and_ bitterness. 
When I grew up, I was confident that 
the pitfalls of marrying the wrong man, 


of being involved in the tragedy of an 












the blindest alley 








When I fell in love and married, I was suddenly frightened. What would happen if my husba 


unfortunately mismatched 


could not be my fate, for 


marriage, 
I knew there 
When 
I fell in love and married J was sud- 
denly frightened. What, 1 asked my 
self, would happen if my husband tired 
of enduring some of my faults? Suppose 


would always be an out—divorce. 


he wanted to divorce me someday for 
foresee? 

Almost instantly, the handy gimmick 
that had seemed to me a safety device, 


reasons I couldn't 


a door leading from a burning, doomed 
mansion, became a dreaded 
now seemed a 


threat. It 
time-bomb that could 
Glow a family apart through slow fear, 
uncertainty, and distrust. The moment 
I felt this I knew 


“safety” 


there could be no 
in realizing that a husband or 
wife was “free” to 


leave a marriage 


should they tire of it for any reason. 


LIGHT burst upon me. No won- 
Aer I thought, the accumulated 
wisdom of the millenia bound us to the 
one we marry “for better or for worse, 
in sickness and im health, until death 
do us part.” Fortunately for the stabil- 
ity of our first months of marriage, my 
shallow notion 


husband had no such 


that a discarded any 


more than children could be turned out 


spouse could be 


because of displeasure with them, be- 
cause they might prove to be burden- 
some, or because they didn’t happen to 
“fit in” or be compatible with a family 
relationship. 

I was still willing to concede, how- 
ever, that 


tion for the 


divorce might be the solu 
other 


marriages. I had witnessed, for instance, 


“crack-up” — of 


the slow, painiul disintegration of a 
friend’s marriage. Her husband went 
from surliness and bad temper to sink- 
ing lower and lower on the job scale. 
Finally he stopped working altogether 
and started heavy drinking. For a 
while, my friend managed as best she 
finding work sh¢ 


while she 


could, could do. at 


home infant 


Finally, her hope, her cow 


cared for her 
daughter. 
age snapped and, taking the baby with 
her, she One 
compassion for 
her or feeling that divorce, 
scemed logical. 


divorced her husband. 


couldn't help 


feeling 


in her case, 


I know now that it wasn’t. 

She married a few years later. Her 
second husband was 
They lived in an ex- 
clusive suburban area, had cars, servants, 


a highly successful 
husiness man. 
and a governess for her daughter. But 
she wasn’t happy. 

her: “Mrs. B———, 
tunate woman. 


\ psychiatrist told 
you're a very for 
You feel there’s some- 
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life, that 
fault. I 
hard-working 


thing missing in your your 


second husband is at know 
you're wrong. He’s a fine, 
fellow. Thank God you have him.” 
Which, of course, answered nothing. 
The second husband had certain small 
faults which his wile couldn’t put up 
with. The realized that, | 


saw how false both her marriages had 


moment | 


been, for she had fought for neither. 
She had made out—and very convine- 
ingly too—her first husband’s faults 


to be grievous ones. But in both mar- 


riages she had been concerned only 


with her happiness. And happiness was 
now impossible to her, in any marriage. 

Divorce undoubtedly is indulged in 
lriend. 


Her sort swell the ranks of those it has 


largely by people such as my 
condemned to a life of spiritual loneli- 
ness, to an inability any longer to taste 
those joys that can come only out of 
responsibility and sacrifice. 
idult 


\ny normal 
knows, of course, that there are 
no Other joys than those leavened and 
sweetened by our own toil and efforts. 
The divorced never learn this simple 
They see the fault in 


lesson. every 


thing but in themselves and in 


thei 
own selfishness and thus can never hope 
to solve their own dilemmas until they 
see (to twist Shakespeare to a 
occasion) that “. . . the fault, dear 
Brutus, lies not in our stars, but in ow 
selves.” 


usetul 


In marriage, we nothing with- 
something—and 


into it. 


“vet” 
out putting mainly 
ourselves In the marriage cere- 
mony we take unto ourselves another 
person's life in its entirety. It is up 
to us to cherish that life, care for it, 
comfort it, and give it what joys are 
in our power to bestow. For only thus 


can we ourselves be 


enriched with the 
same cherishing and care that, cast as 


loaves of love upon the waters, flow 


hack to us thousandtold. 
Marriage is perhaps a paradox, in that 


it is the 


increased a 


only condition of life and 


matter wherein the whole, by sane and 
spiritual husbandry, becomes far greater 
than the sum of its parts. 


Divorce first diminishes that greate1 


whole, then destroys its sum absolutely, 
leaving less than nothing to husband, 


wife, and children. Divorce creates a 


bottomless hole that nothing can fill. 
But what of the marriages that were 


“wrong,” that were “mistakes” from be 


fore their beginning? These marriages 
haste, out of lack of 


judgment, out of a desire 


happen. Out ol 
to get away 
situation. On 
them, such marria 


from some 


the face of 


unpleasant 


ges seem 


thoroughly doomed at the very. start, 

The very opposite can be true m 
every case if the marriage partners can 
of making the best of a 
What is 


the best? A very simple and saving fact; 


see the logic 
situation instead of the worst. 
that every “mistaken” marriage began, 
qualitatively, on the same footing as 
cvery “good” marriage: that is, on some 
kind of real and genuine mutual at- 
The vast 


(truly warped person- 


traction, no matter how small. 
majority of us 
alities or truly vicious situations are out 
olf court) do not marry to punish our- 
like our 
That much of a 
marriage is always indestructible. Even 
Witness the 
not uncommon spectacle of divorced 
their mistakes and 


selves. We marry because we 


husband-or wile-to-be. 
divorce cannot destroy it. 
partners realizing 
remarrying. 

\ marriage that can last a week on 
such a foundation can last forever on 
it, if its partners forego an attitude of 
sour grapes and try to attain one of 
erace. There is a good reason tor this, 
ior a marriage-in-being is invariably far 
less painful than the most advantageous 
divorce. Anyone who doubts this has 
simply never met a wide assortment of 
the divorced, particularly the divorced 
with children. 


ET me illustrate a case of such a 
T mistaken” marriage that has suc 
ceeded and could not help succeeding. A 
friend of mine married a boy friend al- 
most on impulse and certainly on the 
rebound. The boy she married was of 
the same social group (which is almost 
invariable in such hasty marriages) and 
had, 


Surely there was no strong love in the 


generally, the same _— interests. 
And simi- 


lar interests soon palled. The 


marriage; hardly any at all. 
arrival 
of a child complicated the matter. 
For a while it looked as though the 
usual attitude toward divorce was going 
suddenly, — both 
partners realized that not only was there 


to rule. Sut, quite 


no strong and powertul reason to sepa- 


rate, but that, contrary to their pre- 
conceived notions, they were “getting 
on.” The baby itself was a strong bond 


between them, but it wasn’t the only 
one. Friends urged them to stick to- 
gether if they could, and they did. The 
passage ol 


time began to solve the 


sxroblem. First they began to like each 
| g 


other (after the initial diasppoint- 
ments). This was inevitable, of course, 
given good will and common. sense 


(which is common in most of 


us). Then, after a time, likin 


pretty 


1 began 
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shared of me? Suppose he wanted to divorce me someday for reasons I couldn’t foresee right now? 


vut 
ur- 
yur 
ta 
en 
‘he 
ed 
nd 


on 
on 


od 


to turn to love, as it almost always will. 
At this point, the generally similiar hu- 
Finan interests took over and began to 
work. Today, they are a perfectly nor- 
mal married couple in love, who would 
no more think of divorce than of cut- 
ting each other’s throats. 

Human their dil- 
ferences, are in general so similar that 


beings, whatever 


in any case like the above the outcome 
will be the same. The touchstones are: 
good will, patience, time. The incal- 
culable wealth that marriage creates is 
worth that. Better far such wealth than 
ihe pusillanimous poverty of impatient, 
cowardly divorce. 

There is hope even for marriages 
where basic differences are weighty and 


cut deep. In such cases the matter 
usually seems so hopeless that there 
is little effort to overcome obstacles. 
Everyone must know of a. situation 


something like this: The husband is a 
home-loving man content with job and 
family. ‘he wife resents being cooped 
up in the house but finds it impossible 
to “escape” for one reason or another— 
children, rule. The 
and more 

and 


be- 
confused, the 
resentlul. Then 
friends may feel and they, in the end. 


as a husband 


comes more 


wife more more 
“Give divorce a chance and 
let each find a partner more compatible 
to their aims in life.” 

But what, one may ask, of the gen- 
uine intimacy that have de- 
veloped? What of the hardships that 
have already been overcome? What 
the Or, if there are 
none, why deliberately set forth on a 
voyage into unknown where the 
outcome can be nothing but unknown 
and in every case fraught with deadly 
dangers? Why, in a word, throw away 
] a you know for the 
inhospitality and threatening depths of 
uncharted seas? 

It is the common experience that in 
such cases as these the married partners 
do almost nothing to reconcile their 
differences. They simply drift into di- 
vorce by default, neglecting to take the 


may agree: 


ties of 


about children? 


seas 


life-saver works 








simplest measures to save the bark car- 
trying them through life. “Why should 
they?” would be a realistic question, con- 
sidering our modern mores. After all, 


they are “modern” and believe in the 
sacred right of the individual to put 
his own life above and beyond ihe 


rights of a marriage. 

In the modern world, the “moderns” 
feel, it is so much easier not to come 
to terms when you know that you can 


and probably will divorce. The truth 
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not easier not 
the difficulties 
in a given marriage. It is not easier 
because coming to terms is easier than 
divorce, even if 
tained by the mailing of a_ postcard. 
The very act of divorce implies a kind 
flawed belief 
does not get divorced, really, except to 
remarry. And il in mar- 
riage, one might as well believe in fa- 


of course, that it is 
to come to terms about 


is, 


divorce could be ob- 


of in marriage, for one 


one believes 


somewhat tested ground 


least, some rocky 


miliar and 


where, at obstacles 
have been removed by time and where 
there is wholly 
dearth of growth, and where, by care, 


never drought or a 


a garden can be made even in the midst 
‘ 


o! a desert. 

I does not take many years of mar- 
| age to discover that even in the ideal 
there is the good and the bad. Bad 
times that are brought on or aggravated 
by poverty, illnesses, and other troubles. 
But what is certain is that all bad times 
\s the G. K. Chesterton 
points out in one of his essays: “In 


pass. great 
everything on this earth that is worth 
doing, there is a stage when no one 
would do it 
honor. It is 
(marriage) 
him on to the firmer ground ahead.” 
Firmer Firmer ground for 
us all, but especially for those in a mar- 


except for necessity or 
that the Institution 


upholds a man and helps 


then 


ground. 


riage relationship who have nothing to 
do with the possibility of divorce ex- 
cept, perhaps, be utterly destroyed by 
ii—the children. 

I remember discussing this aspect of 
last with the head 
large, family-service welfare organiza- 
tion (non-Catholic) in New York City. 
We were talking about the problems of 


divorce year of a 


a family in which the husband was an 
acute alcoholic. 

The welfare official said: “Very often, 
matter dreadtul 
their life with their husband, refuse to 


these wives, no how 
divorce him because, as they express it, 
they want to hold the family together 
for the sake of the children. That isn’t 
a bad reason, is it?” 

He had hesitated before he asked the 
question and, asking it, his voice al- 
most became apologetic, as if he 
expected me to disagree with his view- 
point. I could have exploded then, 
with the laughter of irony, had not the 
implication of what he said been so 
truly tragic. To have to apologize for 
using a child—the strongest proof that 
there once was love in a marriage—as 
an excuse not to dissolve it! So far have 


the “moderns” and the “enlightened” 
strayed from a true understanding ol 
the meaning of marriage that they are 
ashamed to express their faith in one 
of its most powerful proofs. Worse, still, 
they do not recognize it as a proof at 
all. 
the subterfuge of a coward, to want to 
the sake 


It has come to seem a bad reason, 
hold a marriage together for 
its sweetest fruit! 

As the welfare official continued talk- 
ing, | went back into a remote corne} 


ol 


of my mind where I had tucked the 
last, painful memories of my parents’ 
divorce. How many years I had con- 


vinced myself that it had been far bette1 
for me to live with a mother who loved 
me than with a mother and father who 
could not find the strength to live to- 
gether! And there flooded over me once 
again the bitterness I had known as a 
child when I had felt, against the 
perior reason of the “enlightened,” that 


su- 


if they had loved me they would have 
for sake. 
I was the living 


stayed together, if only 
For they could have. 


image of the love for which they had 


my 


married and which had, therefore, in 


my image, never died. Yes, they should 
have stayed together, and for their own 
sakes, too. Neither of them ever again 
achieved the love and happiness they 
had once had Surely, 


could wonder, if two people will not 


together. one 


exert the ordinary (and why not super- 


human?) effort to make their marriage 
work for their own sakes or for the 
sake of their children, then for what o1 
for whom will they make such efforts? 


The answer is: for nothing and for no 


one, not even themselves. 


That is why, among other reasons, I 
have surely if slowly swung round to 
the opposite and unpopular point of 
view on divorce. 


more liberal divorce laws, for a uniform 


I do not plead fn 


national divorce law, for 


vorce. / 
For I know now that there is really only 


cheaper dli- 


am against divorce in toto. 


one sensible approach to the problems 
of marriage that impel any human be- 
And 


that approach is best expressed in the 


ing toward compassing its end. 


words of a woman who, some years ago. 


celebrated with her husband their dia- 
mond wedding anniversary. Questioned 
by reporters as to whether she or her 
spouse had ever entertained the notion 
of divorce, she shook her head and said, 
whimsically: ‘Mayhem, maybe, but 
never divorce!” 

There is 
that remark than in the most carefully 
considered decision of any divorce court. 


more sense and hope in 
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THE STORY OF A MOTHER AND FATHER - 





AND A BOY WHO WAS BECOMING A MAN 
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LLEN BARNES, wife of Phil and mother ol 
Dave, was reading in her comfortable living room, 
concentrating so hard that her lips all but moved. 

The words “A day to be killed” appeared, and she con- 
centrated harder because the words weren’t in the book. 
Dave had said them. 
She drew in her leg, decrying its slimness. It was hard, 
living down the fact that you looked like a blonde gamin 
by acting, thinking, talking adultly. How was that 
again? she thought. How adult are you? Behaving like 
a third-rate actress in the last act, because your sixteen- 
year-old son is at a party with other boys of good families. 
But, a day to be killed. She bent over her book again. 
Elevenish, he had said. However, she said, “On the 
dot,” and he understood her slang as well as she did his. 
But, a day to be killed. To say that, after this afternoon. 
It was madness, and if she were superstitious 
She looked around the subdued room, decided that, 
lighted, it wouldn’t seem such a waiting room and walked 
hastily around, turning on lamps. Well, she thought, 
he doesn’t roam nearly as much as lots of boys, he is 


by foes Tass fai 





cheerful and co-operative and nice to 


be with, and—where did you go wrong? 
When you gave him the right to make 
his first mistake for free? He is cheerful 
about making mistakes and co-operative 
about having his own way and you'd 
better be with him. He sure enough can’t 


take care of himself if you aren't. 
She went back to her chair, her book. 
She was glad Phil had gone to_ bed. 


He was so impatient when Dave was 


late. This book. Read. Conscientiously. 
A boy was sitting with his fathe 
before a fire. Suddenly, a salamander 
appeared in the flames. The father 


reached over and boxed the 
violently. Questioned by the 
boy, the fathe 
wanted the boy 


boy’s ear, 
sobbing 
that he 
forget the 


ex plained 
never to 
sight. 

How stupid! 
moment that have been beauti 
ful. She laid the book down and raised 
her wrist: watch to her lips and kissed 
it. “It is eleven o'clock,” she gloated. 
“Heavenly, heavenly eleven o'clock and 
I will get rid of these gremlins. 
inally 


To fix, with pain, a 
should 


Crim- 


irresponsible, or not, Dave is 
mine and now hx 


Relaxed, she 


will come home.” 
reached again for the 
book, made a little face and pushed it 
away. It book 


this afternoon 


was a. library 


and it 
reminded her ol 

She was sitting here, knitting, when 
the door bell rang—for the fifth 
o'clock. That would be a 
filth chum calling on Dave. Dave was 
in his room with a closed door shutting 
out the sound of doorbells. 

She put down her knitting and 
opened the door. Bob,” she 
said warmly. “Dave is in his room.” 


HEN she went back to her Argyle 
\) sock, her blue eyes were dark 
with trouble. Evidently, this was some 
sort of committee meeting and Dave 
hadn't spoken of it when she postponed 
her marketing until this afternoon. 
“Such a lovely October morning for 
foraging,” he’d said wistfully. Wistful 
and irresponsible, that was Dave and 
he wouldn't find the world 
his mother. 
She set 


time 


since three 


“Come in, 


aS Casy as 


herself against her shudder 
at the thought of what the world would 
do to Dave. She looked at her watch. 
Four thirty. She would have to inter 
rupt the meeting and five boys would 
sneak out like whipped puppies. “Be 
seeing you, Dave,” they would mutter 
pityingly. 

“Dave shouldn’t make me tell them,” 
Ellen fumed. He had a wrist watch and 
a clock on his wall. He was doing what 
he did so often, taking advantage. 

She had delayed her Saturday shop- 
ping and, since her appendectomy, she 
wisn t 


allowed to carry heavy bags. If 


she didn’t get started soon, Phil would 


come home and insist on taking her and 
mutter-mutter about the way she spoiled 
Dave. 

She went down the hall. “Dave, 
called. “We must go now.” 

“Scat, Dave say 
and there was a scraping sound which 
meant that the literally 
“shoving off.” In a moment the door 
opened and they filed past her, each 
boy carrying a book, which he tried to 
her. As if she hadn’t al- 
lowed Dave to loan his books freely! 


she 


fellows,” she heard 


boys were 


conceal trom 

She sidestepped the last boy and went 
into the room. She moved her hands in 
front of her like a 


things to disappear. 


magician Causing 


“There’s been some changes made,” 
Dave said airily. 

He must have worked like a Trojan 
to accomplish so much disorder in so 
short a time. Just before noon she had 
Now look at it! 
Barnes!” 


left the room in order. 
She said, “David 
“It’s not sharp to always say that,” 
Dave complained. “You know what you 
mean. Say it. ‘You 


hopelessly. 


»» 


louse, you. 











@ The hardest thing about mak- 
ing money last is making it first. 


Quote 
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“I know what 


don’t 


I mean, all right. I 
what you mean. After all, 
you're sixteen years 

“Old. And, 


Tycoon stuff. 


know 


I’ve gone into business. 


librarv, 
Feel the relief?” 

Belore the large window, a table had 
been with books, 
Behind the table, 


This is a rental 


Mom. Money, money. 
drawn up, covered 
ink pad, index file. 


a shade had been drawn and over its 
pure, white surface, large _ letters 
sprawled. BARNES RENTAL LI- 


BRARY. Smaller print in the corner. 
“Credit terms—try and get ’em!” 

Ellen “Oh, Dave. I'm not sup- 
posed to watch you all the time at your 


age. 


said: 


shrank to about 
blink 
as from a blast. “It seemed a sharp idea, 
Mom,” he said wistfully. 

The old beaten look, the stricken man- 


feet 


eyes seemed to 


His almost six 
four. His brown 


ner. When what she had tried to do 
was to build confidence and respon- 
sibility. 


“T'll never punish you the first time 
you do anything wrong,” she’d promised 
Dave. “But, after that, watch out.” 

It had points. Or, had it? Dave cer- 
tainly made a good thing out of the 
compact. Right now, he was holding 
up crossed fingers—the King’s Ax sign. 
“First time, Mom,” he wheedled. 
“Never again, I promise.” 

He had worked hard. You were sup- 
posed to 
With a 


business 
little plop of her 


encourage ability. 


heart, she 


realized that some day, when he was 
grown, she would treasure that shade. 
She smiled forgivingly. “Okay,” she 
said. “Come on, Ty.” 

He put on his co-operative look and, 
when they got near the side door, he 
slid three feet and held it reverently 
open. “Exit, Moddom,” he said. She 
felt a distracted, tender feeling as she 
always did when he tried to be sophisti- 
cated. It was so like seeing a new kitten 
stepping out. 

He dropped gallantry and made a 
rush for the driver's seat. He snapped 
“Keys, please,” he 
“Take you anywhere you want to go,” 


his fingers. said 
“No,” Ellen refused. “I’m in a hurry. 
I'll drive.” 
“Mom! 
perience?’ 
She beckoned him imperiously out 
of the seat. “You know how,” 
severely. “On country roads.” 
He slid over. “Beautiful day,” he said, 
sniffing it. He whistled and his whistle 
was so clear and true that she felt as 
admiring as any young girl. 


How’m I going to get ex- 


’ 


she said, 


She really ought to be glad he wasn’t 
the whining kind. Her child had lots of 
good qualities. 


HEY tooled contentedly to market 
- and it was super to have the bags 
carried as lightly as a basket of straw- 
berries. In a haze of good feeling, she 
turned away from the boulevard which 
led homeward and headed for the open 
country. “I’ve got time for a driving 
lesson,” she confided amiably. 

“Woman! Don’t call getting practice 
‘driving Look at your stats. 
They all show the young are better 
than the old at driving.” 

Ellen laughed. “Man! Don’t you call 
me old. I'll let you call it practice. 
Only, for goodness sake, practice care- 
fully.” 

The beautifully 
vacant and she slid over with a sigh 
of simulated relief. She said, “It will 
be nice when you can drive me every- 
where.” 


lessons.’ 


country roads were 


He was 
memorizing the procedure and he went 


“Click,” he agreed absently. 


through with it smoothly, driving with 
super Care, stopping at every crossroad. 
She obeyed her impulse to show her 
pride and appreciation. “You can go 
out the turnpike, dear,” she said. 

“Right great,” he said from afar. He 
was one with the car now, adept as all 
boys of his era and she knew he was 
pretending to fly a plane. His keen 
eyes were narrow, his keen eyes watched 
the controls, his keen eyes searched the 
sky for an enemy plane. He came back 
with a bang and laughed uproariously. 

“Gee, I get young sometimes,” he 
told her. 

They came up to a railroad crossing. 
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It wasn’t a main line, but there was a 
rain bearing down on them. She hoped 
jt wasn’t a long freight train, a long 
delay 

In blank disbelief, in terror, she saw 
Dave wasn't going to stop. He was try- 
ing to beat this train! Her feet moved 
like pistons, hunting the brake, but 
she was too far in the corner. She heard 


the wild thing that was the whistle, 
the wild thing that was the engineer's 
bell, she had a slanting look at the 
angry, frightened red face, the en- 
gineer’s. ‘Then, the engine blocked it 
from her view. They were across and 


air whizzed past her, painful and 
cutting. ‘The whistle blew back at them, 
a frigid blast. 

She hadn’t looked at Dave, though 
her taut and bent forward 
to shield him. And she didn’t look at 


him as they rolled along a road grown 


body was 


quict again. She saw three trees and a 
fourth one that was partly blotted out 
She them 


Was SO 


by perspective. counted 


studiously. It nice to see trees 


again. 


HE looked at 
S was a_ lively But 


she looked, color back 
put out a laugh— though a laugh with 
a crack in it. She moved her stiff body. 


face 
even as 
and he 


Dave and his 
green. 


flowed 


“Shove over,” she commanded. “lll 
drive from here.” 
Meekly, he slid out of the car, got 


The miles back to 
Dave 
whistling, clear 


in at the other side. 


town were driven wordlessly, 


shuffling his feet and 
5 


ind true again. But her thoughts were 
0 obviously deep purple that he didn’t 
them. It was only as she weakly 
the that 

« forced a word out. 

“That's the first time I ever did that, 
Mom,” he apologized. “And it will be 
the last. I think, YES!” 

She couldn’t trust herself to 
She was feeling anger and despair. She 


sk for 


sicered toward garage door 


answer. 


had failed in something that was im- 
portant. She 
donned her apron, getting food out of 


abandoned thought and 
the refrigerator. 

When Phil came in, 
ready the table, 


Finished, 


had _ al- 
silver 


Dave 
placing 
but 


set 
prissily. he all crept to 
his room. 

“What’s cooking?” Phil asked. He 
put his arm around her and she leaned 
against He 
know how near he had come to tragedy 
and he released her to the 
oven. “Mmimh,” he said. “Tabs on that 


big piece. Dave is too big already.” 


him, wordlessly. couldn't 


peer into 


Tears stung her eyes. It was the let- 


down, or pure misery. “Dave is too 
something,” she said. “Honestly, | don’t 
know what is the matter with him, 


Daddy.” 
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Phil thumped her back, gently, his 


way of calling her “litthke woman.” 
“Don’t you get disgusted with him, 
too,” he warned. “I don’t know what 
he'll do, if even his mother is dis- 


gusted.” 

Dave had never gotten “too difficult.” 
But, now? Was he dangerously _ ir- 
responsible? Ellen went back to_ her 
It wasn’t the right time 
to talk about the afternoon’s escapade. 


salad making. 


But, she might soon have to face the 


fact that her method was a failure. It 
was late to change, too. All the while 
she pondered, she was hurrying dinnet 


along. Dave had said he was going 
a party tonight. 
He hadn't said where the 


to 


party was 





“ig idea, 


seemed a_ sharp 
Mom,” Dave said wistfully 


said vag 


“The Club,” he 
when pressed. 
“What a day!” 
his father. He 
shaking as she was. “It’s a day to be 
killed,’ Dave went on, heedless of his 
mother’s shiver. like try 


a man’s spirit. This party will have to 


to be. uely, 
Dave was saying to 


was subdued, but not 


“Times these 
be a three decker to get my enthusiasm. 
Only good thing is there’s nothing to 
pay. With Slick 
have to bring a bottle of coke.” 
“Nice of you to feel that way about 


Trane you don’t even 


my cokes,” Phil said, hunting for the 
big piece of meat. “What time you 
getting in?” 

Ellen heard him thankfully. One less 
question for her to put. 

“Elevenish,” Dave answered. “‘Bill’s 


toting me and he’s got rocky parents.” 
“Excuse me, please,” she said, rising. 


“I’m going to lie down. I don't feel 





so well. I think something, everything 


has been too much for me.” 
The vision of two open mouths fol- 
lowed her to her room. She knew that 


they wouldn’t enjoy their dinner, but 
just now she had that feeling against 
men which comes over a woman every 
so often. Crumpled down on her pil- 
low, she thought, “He seems to think 


make 


I've given him a license to mis- 
takes. And one mistake 

Again she heard the whistle of the 
train. Lying down didn’t help. “I won't 
let him she thought 


dismally. “I’ve stopped being a fool.” 


vO 


go to the party,” 


In the kitchen, Dave was finishing the 
dishes. “I thought I’d surprise you,” he 
complained. “Can't 
well? Lying down is easy, you don’t even 


you do one thine 


have to learn how.” 


IS words were flip. in his voice she 
H could hear apology and remorse 
and the kitchen was as clean as a dairy 
lunchroom. It took her back to the days 
when he was “just a pockettul of boy.” 
He always so wanted to “make up.” 

She was still in a glow when he came 
the for the 
party, sport neck 
with the per- 
fuming him as it 


into living room, ready 


coat clinging to his 


and sweet smell of soap 


had when he was a 

baby. 
“Eleven 

pleasantly. “Remember!” 
His looked 


“This brawl has got to be good to keep 


on the dot,’ she warned 


eves wide and _ sleepy. 


me up ten,” he said 
Her interrupted dinne. made a late 
snack She Phil loitered 


in the kitchen so Dave could join them 


past 


welcome. and 


when he came in. But, when he wasn’t 
Phil sleepy and 
Ellen back to 
sock, coping with its eight bobbins and 
Only, 
better. 


early, erew went to 


bed. went her Argyle 


vlad to do it. after a while. a 
book 
She had thought she 


fore, but now! Bill had a “sputter-bus.” 


seemed 


was uneasy, be- 


\ car slowed on the pickup is more 
dangerous than a fast one. She looked 
at her watch. It was eleven thirty. She 
would be more than a wee bit grim 
about this. 

She would not be panicky! It was 


twelve thirty. Dave had never been out 


so late before. 

Like a refrain. ‘First time he’s been 
Gut so late.” But, just let him take up 
the refrain. She went to the window 
and looked up the street. It was dark 
and quiet, waiting for a noisy jalopy 

At one o'clock. she rang the Trane 
number. She could hear the futile buzz 
and the anger in her turned to fear. 
They must have gone to bed and that 
meant that Dave and Bill had left. 

But, if they hadn’t had an accident, 
they would surely be home before: this. 
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He was trying to beat 
heard the wild thing 


Dave had never defied his parents. Be 
sides, he had been little boy sleepy even 


before he left. Sleep crept up on him 


no matter how he fought it. Many a 
time he had fallen asleep over his sup 
per and they had to carry him up to 
bed, lax and unconscious. Oh, what 
had happened? She went into Phil and 
shook him awake. 

“Phil,” she wailed. “Dave hasn’t come 
home.” 

“What time is it? Phil asked. He 
took one look at her face and swung 
his feet to the floor “Til call up 
Trane's,” he said 

“I did. They don’t answer. They've 
gone somewhere else Phil, it’s after 
one!” 

“Til call) Bill’s house Phil said 
“Now, don’t get excited. If there's 
been an accident, the Courtneys would 
have been notified. They'd call us. I'm 
just checking to see if Bill is in.” 

Three cigarettes later, he tried the 
Trane phone again, the Courtneys’. 


Ellen’s heart jumped when she saw him 
dial again. 

“Phil,” careful. Don't 
let the police think he’s a juvenile de 
linquent.” 


she said. “Be 


‘Just thought I'd 
with 


Phil 


“Tf anything 


_ Was Say 
care lessne SS 
Thanks.’ 
back to 
hunched, 


its 


ing false 
turns up 


They went 


Phil’s 


send- 


waiting, 
cigarette 


glow. 


shoulders no 


ing out heartening “You're 


sure that you didn’t give him permission 
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this train! 


Her feet moved like pistons, hunting the brake. 





She 


that was the whistle, the wild thing that was the engineer’s . bell 


to go somewhere else?” Phil asked. 


‘Of Phil, he’s never 
been awake this late. 


been 


course not. even 


It’s the first time 
he’s out alter eleven thirty.” 
Phil gave he “You 
said. “If he 


walks in and gives me that ‘first times’ 


a desperate look. 


and your first times,” he 


stuff, it's going hard with him, I tell 
you.” 

“Hush,” Ellen whispered. “Just let 
him come in. That’s all I ask. All you 
ask, too, Phil.” 

“Well, he’s too apt to feel a free 
gent. He counts on that excuse you 
give him. If you ask me, you let him 
make a sucker out of you. All kids are 
ilike. Give them an inch and they take 
a mile.” 

IS anger was a thin cover for fright. 
H He pulled her wrist over to 
look at her watch. “Three o'clock,” he 
said. “Ellen, I can’t just sit here. I’m 
eoing to drive over to the Tranes. 


Maybe the party was really a brawl and 
they're not answering the phone.” 

He the bedroom to slip 
trousers over pajamas, and, just as he 
reappeared, a rattle and a roar filled the 
street Bill's car 


went into 


slowed down just 


enough to drop an agile passenger. The 


porch shook under Dave’s bound and 
he was through the door. 
“Tusk-tusk,” he said. “Why you got 


all the lights on? Don’t you know it’s 
three o'clock in the morning?” 


He looked at his father, trousered 


and shod, and he sobered. “Gee, you up 


too?” he asked uncertainly. 

This time his shrinking didn’t get 
Ellen’s sympathy. \lmost enjoyably, 
she waited for Phil’s angry shout. It 
wasn't delayed. 


“What's your explanation,” he roared, 
“for staying out ‘ul this time of night?” 
Dave yanked at 
his tie. “You know how sleepy I was? 
Well, the party, | 
dropped off, neat, on the couch in the 
rumpus room. After awhile I woke up, 
fresh as new caught fish—just in time for 
the And, 
horsed and I 
until two forty-five.” 


“Good joke on me.” 


when we got to 


reltreshments. after that, we 


around didn’t get 


sleepy 
Phil's tone was grim. “That all the 
explanation you can give? Where were 
the Tranes all the time.” 
Dave laughed. “That was a joke, too. 


They went out of town and there was 
nobody to send us home.” 
“No one to send you home! Great 


Caesar, aren't you old enough to send 


yourselves home?” 


“Sure—if we know what time it is. 
But there wasn’t any clock in the room 
and [ forgot to wind my watch. If | 


hadn't gotten sleepy the second time, 
we'd been there yet. I thought it must 
be getting late if I got sleepy, so I told 
the And, 
when we passed a filling station clock, 


fellows it was time to scat. 


Bill agreed I'd been sensible. The lug 
had been filling my ears up to then.” 
He gave them a sleepy smile which 
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would have been charming at another 
time and turned toward the door. “I’m 
jing to roost,” he yawned. 

“You can get undressed,” Ellen said, 
in a shaking voice. “But, you’re not 
going to bed, yet. Your father and I 
will talk this over and when we decide 
on your punishment, we'll let you know 


0 
g 


what it is.” 

“You make it to your room and make 
it fast,” Phil said. 

“Sure,” Dave answered. “Mull it over 
and call me.” 

“You heard your father. 
go to your room!” 


He said to 


“ KS, Massa.”’ He turned at the door 

, gave a slow, thoughtful look, 
He looked—hardened! 

They heard his door close. “I have to 
tell you,” Ellen “This 
when we had the car out, Dave tried to 
beat a train. We just missed being hit. 


said, afternoon, 


I can’t take the responsibility any more.” 
He came over to her, his hands mak- 
ing sure she was there. “Of course you 


can’t. ‘That young man needs discipline 
and he’s going to get it.” 
But, in Phil’s voice, she could hear 


disbelief. This 
crisis had come up so suddenly. It was 
the first time they had had a real worry 
over Dave. 

The first time! “Oh, Phil,” Ellen cried. 
She leaned against him and his arms 
went around her, but they seemed to be 
shutting her away from Dave. “You'll 
have to tell him what he can’t and can 
do,” she said. 

“You the 
inquired trom the door. 


the echo of her own 


books?” Dave 
“Go ahead with 
dut, first, let me pour 


got it on 


the new signals. 
out. I’ve been awfully young about this 
act ‘first time.’ | don’t think much of it. 
It’s insane, when boys are the heels they 
are. And, it’s a messy business calling 
I'm out of it. 
I've grown up and I'm telling you. 

Ellen stared at him. 
a sucker, 


for a lot of crawling. 


, 


So she had been 
“Youre telling us,” Phil 
“We're telling you. You're. 

“You'll save yourself a lot of brain 
fag,” Dave said, “if you'll listen, first.” 

“You shut up,” Phil yelled. “You're 
grounded for the next two months. No 
going out after dark, no allowance. The 
car is out. You won't be driving that 
for six months.” 


snapped. 


” 


“For your own good, I'll tell you 
“For my own good! Listen, you fresh, 
no-account 


” 


Dave yelled louder, “No kid has any 


business driving a car until he’s got 
sense enough to earn one.” 

“Hal” Phil said. “Mealy-mouthed 
palaver. Grown up. You!” 

“Wait and see!” 

“You're a mess. Disobedient, defiant, 
childish ¥ 
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“It’s childish not to wait and see, too,” 
Dave said. He pushed out his jaw. Some 
day he might have a good one. Ellen 
blinked back tears. 

“Vm fed up,” Phil was roaring. “I’m 
fed up with you. Get to bed!” 

Dave was holding himself rigidly. He 
glared into Phil’s eyes and the psuedo- 
respect in his voice was the hollowest of 
imitations. “Is that all, he asked. 
His face was as white as a tablecloth, the 
pupils in his eyes were pin points. 


sir?” 


“Get to bed!” Phil roared again. 
When they were alone, 
seemed frigid. Phil sank down on a 
chair. “This is a fine thing,” he 


the room 
mut- 
tered. His eyes appealed to her to do 
something, but she was like a woman 
under shock. Until punishment had 
caught up with him, Dave had been 
airy; afterward, angry. What would the 
rest of the way be like? 

She could permit herself some weak- 
Dave’s door streak of 
light—sleeplessness, for the first time! 
She opened it without knocking. 

He was looking out of a dark window. 
He had evidently been running his 
hands hair, because his 
cowlick rioted. There were smudges on 
his cheeks and she knew he had 


ness. showed a 


through his 


been 





@ Living in the past has one thing 
in its favor—it’s cheaper.—Wall 
Street Journal 





crying and dragging dirty hands over 


the tears. Rumpus rooms are apt to 
be dusty. 
“You'd better go to bed,” she said. 


She watched his face for a sign, any sign 
that 
been so ready with his apologies. 


meant apology. He had alwavs 
But there was no sign. “Oh, Davie,” 
she whispered. “What has happened to 
you? How could you do this to us?” 
me,” he 
“I apologized. I said 1 was a 
heel. Do you want me to keep on say- 


“How could you do this to 


mocked. 
ing it?” 

“It was your tone, Dave. No parents 
can let a boy talk to them as 
talked.” 

“I talk the only way I know how,” 
Dave said wearily. “I make allowances 
kind of chatter.” He sent a 
wild glance around the room. “If I may 
be frank, Mom, you and Dad sound like 
But 
I’ve had sense enough to know that’s 
parent talk. Boys have to take a lot 
of that. After all, you buy the groceries.” 


you 


for your 


a top sergeant a lot of the time. 


She was aghast at his ignorance. “Oh, 
Dave. It isn’t because we buy the gro- 
ceries. We try to make you 

“Sure. Responsible,” he granted care- 
lessly. ““That’s not a grievance with me— 
or your changing signals. But I’ve got a 
grievance, a whale of a one. It takes 





boys a long time to see that they needn’t 
go cadging around, that there’s a right 
way to talk like that. By just 
thinking, and on time. And, when all of 
a sudden I saw it, when I said I’d grown 
up, you didn’t listen. I knocked myself 
than a chin and you 
listen. Dad’s always been fair, 


avoid 


lower snake’s 
didn’t 
before.” 


He pulled in his waist and fumbled 


with the buckle of his belt. His eyes 
were swimming. “I said I’d never take 
advantage again,” he reminded her. 
“Did you ever catch me in a lie?” 

She looked back. He had never lied. 


He didn’t lie, he didn’t whine, he 
could think straight. My goodness! How 
many boys would be honest enough to 
tell their their mistakes in 


bringing them up? Mistakes? She wasn’t 


parents 


such a sucker, if this boy was the result. 

She wouldn't wear it But, he 
was holding his trousers up and she took 
advantage. She 
kissed his smudged face. 


out. 


stood on tiptoe and 


Dad. I'll remind him that we didn’t 
listen.” 

Prousers slipped down slim hips as he 
put a long, awkward arm around her 
shoulders. “Tears, vet,” he said gently. 
“No time for tears. It’s going to be 
easier from now on, Mom. Promise!” He 
gave her a kiss and thumped her back 


Bice she said. “I'll go tell 


gently. 

Out in the hall, she leaned against the 
wall, half half lo- 
morrow, she might be able to laugh be- 
cause she hadn't thought about adyust- 
ing herself to Dave's adjustment. But, 
had come so suddenly, the day 


laughing, sobbing. 


the day 
every mothe 
when it comes. 
had shown her, but even more the kiss. 


works for and repines 


The thump on her back 


Under her son’s smooth cheek, she had 
felt the set jaw of a man. Dave had said 
“Scat” to his childhood. 

She feel the 
the wall against her cheek. I'm adding 
another life. she 
thought, and knew that she would never 
forget the rough scratching against her 
cheek. The tale 

How stupid, to fix, 
should have 
herselt 


could rough texture of 


experience to my 


she had read... 

with pain, a mo- 

ment that beautiful! 
She eased from the wall, 

doubtfullv. then swiftly. Smiling a little, 

because she had been so absurd as not 


been 


to recognize something beautiful. she 


leaned back against the wall, caressing 


it lightly with her cheek. 
Fhe day had to come into’ being 
before it could be killed and she saw 


this clearly, and, quitting her pain, she 
started down the hall. As she went, her 
tense shoulders eased, and her trace of 
gamin returned to her walk. She would 
tell Dad the 

A boy was becoming a man. 


news. 





Dr. Norman Vincen 


t Peale, high priest of the new religion of “positive thinking” 


WHATEVER LOLA WANTS, LOLA GETS 


WONDER, does 
nice 
with 


invone know of a 


quiet sanitarium—prelerably 


reasonable rates and a good 


i) 
therapy class in basket weaving—wher« 


take the 


course, on the 


I can cure? I don’t insist, of 


basket weaving (1 dare 
say a class in pottery would do just as 
but the 
quite important. I may be in for quite 


a stretch. 


nicely) reasonable rates” Is 


My doctor also stipulates, by the way, 
that 
cilities; no incoming magazines or news 
papers; and that all Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


from 


the sanitarium have no library fa- 


carefully winnowed 
Also, he 


well-meaning 


circulars be 
mail. 

that no relatives— 
who might conceivably try to chee up 
the Think 


ing pamphlets—be allowed on the prem 


one’s wants assur- 


ance 


yalients with some Positive 


ises. Also, no TV. There’s to be no slip 
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bed and teverishly 
Norman Vincent 


Trouble 


ping out ol 


dials to 


twisting 
Peale’s 
After 
as my doctor points out, my trouble 
Dr. Peale. 
Yes well, | 
our particular 
Still, it 
mean, 


’s Your program. 


suppose we all have 


own breaking point, 
rather 


I managed to survive 


don’t we? does seem 
strange. | 
all our other recent national epidemics 

(Anyhow, it seems that I’m to get what 
call the ‘cold turkey” 
1 know—especially after 


dope addict on Racket Squad the other 


they cure and 


watching a 
evening—that it’s not going to be very 
pretty. Already I can see myself 


tossing in torment on my rumpled 


oot .« .s anda beady-eyed 
“Please! 


don’t 


begging a 
Please, 


what it’s 


matron: matron, you 
like! Can't 


you slip me just a little shot in the 


just know 


arm to tide me over? Maybe 


maybe just one ot Peale’s Confident 
Living columns?” 


Now it 


woman like me, whimpering for my nat 


won't be very pretty: a grown 


cotic build-up; my daily supply of care 


fully selected quotes from scripture 


that 
this 


(Incidentally, this is a service 
offer 


careful screening of quotes to make me 


Catholicism doesn’t me, i.€., 
feel good. Why, my pastor—insensitive 
likely as 
the most 
like: “I 
bring not peace but a sword” or “What 
doth it profit a man if 
whole world .. .”) But as I started to 
say—and you must forgive my rambling 


digressions, it 


creature that he is—is just as 
not to come out with some ol 


distressing things; Things 


he gain the 


goes with my condition 
the reafly pitiful thing about my ad- 


diction is that the “lift” wears off quite 


THE SIGN 
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by LUCILE HASLEY 


minutes. 
‘Time to 


rapidly. Say, in about five 
Then, time for a new shot! 
get my “spiritual batteries recharged!” 

For a few intoxicating moments, 
though, I am able to whisper to myself: 
“And why not? Can’t I do all things in 
Christ who strengtheneth me? Why 
can't I become a top with 
U.S. Steel?” 

You haven’t heard the worst, though. 
It’s true that Dr. Peale is the high 
priest, as it were, of Positive ‘Thinking 
(alias “the cult of reassurance’; alias 
“the selfish religion with the easy 
answers”; alias “the God-and-me-can-do- 
anything narcotic fad’) but it’s a wide- 
open field, with no holds barred. There 
are plenty of other P. T. boys 


executive 


whom I, for the sake of convenience, 
lump together under the title of Peale, 
Inc... . to tempt me from the straight 
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Lola must be a real Positive Thinker. 


wants. But this is not religion—at least not Christ’s religion 





and narrow. And when | say tempt, I 
mean tempt. Really, you have no idea 
how utterly fascinating it can be—once 
you throw off the deadly shackles of 
doctrine. 

Hence I can see myself, during this 
forthcoming cold-turkey treatment, be- 
coming very crafty and cunning as the 
fever mounts. For instance, I have long 
been expecting Peale, Inc. to come out 
with a book called How To Never Have 
To Die (it seemed the next logical step 
in the “How-To” series) and I think 
the glorious day may be just around 
the corner. At any rate I recently 
spotted an ad in the Chicago Tribune 
for a book called Get A Victory Over 
Death (“This can be accomplished by 
KNOWING HOW, and should be the 
aim of all men”) and I’m just afraid 
that my growing desire for this—in the 
still watches of the night—might lead 
me to attempted blackmail. That is, 
blackmailing my friends (and I have 
several good prospects lined up) into 
smuggling it past the sanitarium gates: 
perhaps baked in a cake or buried in a 
pot of geraniums. So while I have the 
temporary strength of character—that 
is, with my doctor twisting my arm— 
I'm sending out this general appeal: 
‘Friends, don’t do it!” 

Ihe doctor tells me that if I co-oper- 
ate, and sweat it out for myself, I just 
may—in perhaps six weeks or so—be 
little light reading as a test 
run. Say, the telephone directory—and 
then possibly work up to Bre’r Rabbit. 
However, he says that I am never again 


given a 


to touch such heady fare as_ the 
“How-To” (How To Become 
Rich, Beautiful, Happy,.and Dynamic 
in Just Ten Days How To Enjoy 
the Beatific Vision Right Here on 
Earth ... How To Never Get the Idea 
That Anyone Else is Possibly Smarter 
Than You Are) because I just haven't 
got the constitution to touch the stuff, 
either physically 


series 


(I become nauseated 
very easily) or mentally or spiritually. 
In particular, he warns me that he 
just won't be responsible for me if I 
ever again try reading—within a twenty- 
four-hour time span—two such differ- 
ent books as The Secret of the Saints 
and How To Turn Your Ability Into 
Cash. He says the delicate membranes 
of the human stomach just can’t toler- 
ate such a deadly mixture. 
I’ve also, incidentally, had 
other close shaves with disaster. With- 
out first testing the depth, I plunged 


some 


She gets what she 


into Peale’s The Power Of Positive 
Thinking as if I were plunging into the 
Summa Theologica and 1] well, 
I darn near broke my neck in the shal- 
low water. As I later discovered, there 
was barely enough water—theologically 
speaking—in which to do the dead 
man’s float. 

Just the same, I have to admit that I 
just couldn’t seem to grasp his mes- 
sage. I didn’t know whether it was my 
native stupidity, or the fact that I 
didn’t have the pure heart of a child, 
or whether I’d become tone-deaf from 
listening to too many TV commercials. 
Anyhow, I seemed to react to Dr. Peale 
in much the same way as John Crosby 
did to Liberace. 

Mr. Crosby, you will recall, is the 
fearless TV columnist who enraged 
American womanhood from coast to 
coast by writing: “Somehow, everything 
that Liberace plays comes out sounding 
like Lady of Spain.” Yes ... Well, every- 
thing that Dr. Peale wrote came out 
sounding to me like the song novelty 
Whatever Lola Wants. (“Whatever Lola 
wants, Lola 
Thinker, that Lola—right down to her 


gets’—a_ real _ Positive 


punch line of “I’m irresistible, you 
fool.’’) 

Actually, it sounded quite delightful 
(especially when I transposed the words 
to “Whatever Lucile 
gets”) but how did one go about it? 
Honestly, I couldn’t seem to figure out 


Lucile wants, 


even the simplest directions. For in- 
stance, Dr. Peale told me that I should 
start the day by repeating “I believe” 
three 
count to three, what could be simpler? 
But me. No, I had to have the sort of 
nasty and mind that asks: “I 
believe Since Dr. Peale 
didn’t tell me (he has apparently taken 
the pledge to avoid all doctrine as if it 


times and, providing one can 


snoopy 


what?” 


were poison ivy) I was right back where 
I started. That is, I had no choice but 
to muddle along with my usual morning 
offering. 

The doctor says that I can learn to 
lead a quite normal life, but that I must 
naturally be careful. Especially when it 
comes to P. T. 
tal hygiene. He says that even a normal 


books dealing with men- 


reader can go quietly off his rocker try- 





LUCILE HASLEY, author of Reproachfully 
Yours and The Mouse Hunter (both published 
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ing to sift out the good mental health 
rules from all the secularistic hogwash. 

“After all,” he says sternly, “what gave 
you this horrible case of E. I. I. if it 
wasn’t a book on how to avoid E. I. Le” 

Now as everyone knows, E. I. I. stands 
for “emotionally induced illness.” For 
instance, you can actually develop a 
pain in your neck from a passing emo- 
tional disturbance (e.g., watching your 
husband pour catsup on his dessert) 
and this Dr. John Schindler from Iowa 
had more than proved his point. Just 
the title of his book, .as a matter of fact, 
was enough to make my old neuralgia, 
that hadn’t acted up in years, go on the 
rampage: How To Live 365 Days Of 
The Year: A Tested Method For Liv- 
ing Without Sickness, Fear, Fatigue, On 
Nervous Strain. 

To begin with, he should have added 
“or Christian purpose” to that title, but 
perhaps it wouldn’t fit on the book 
jacket? After all, he already had quite 
a line-up—all those golden promises to 
restore man to his original Garden of 
Eden status. 

Well, Dr. Schindler was obviously cut- 
ting his own throat—offering a Tested 
Method that would neatly wipe out the 
entire medical profession—but that was 
his concern. Not mine. My first unsel- 
fish thought was: “Oh, dear, what a 
beastly shame! If only the early Chris- 
tian martyrs and all the saints through- 
out the ages could have read this book! 
If only they had had the proper know- 
how for avoiding all the suffering (not 
to mention the fatigue and 
strain) that goes hand in 
Christian heroism!” 

\nyhow, here unworthy little 
me, in 1955, offered a Tested 
Method for avoiding any such unpleas- 
antness. And how? By leading the placid 
and purposeless existence of a Jersey 
cow. And who was offering it to me? 
A Catholic book club. As a_ special 
bonus, the book jacket also featured an 
attractive picture of (and glowing testi- 
monial by) Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 


T this point, my E. I. I. swung into 
Anieh gear: shooting pains across 
the chest, a sense of suffocation, spots 
before the eyes. What, in the name of 
Le Bon Dieu, was Dr. Peale’s im- 
primatur doing on a book for a wide 
and strictly Catholic audience? After 
all, even the best Protestant theologians 
are beginning to regard him as Dennis 
the Menace. (Says Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr: “This new cult is dangerous. Any- 
thing which corrupts the Gospel hurts 
Christianity, And it hurts people, too. 
It helps them to feel good while they 
are evading the real issues of life.”) But 
possibly—I told my pounding heart— 
this wasn’t a case of Pealism invading 
the Catholic field. Possibly 


nervous 
hand with 


was 


being 


the good 
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Dr. Schindler was just going to chat 
about hardening of the arteries or co- 
litis? 

After thoroughly digesting the con- 
tents of “365,” I turned the book up- 
side down and shook it hard, quite con- 
fident that surely, surely, my Catholic 
sponsors must have inserted a list of 
special reading instructions. Something 
like: 

“This book contains some sound 
medical advice but we must warn our 
readers that it does not, on the whole, 
represent Catholic thinking in its finest 
flower. We would be deeply distressed, 
for instance, if our readers would get 
the idea that the main purpose of life is 
good health. 
millions of 


It might discourage the 
afflicted Catholics who are 
trying to offer up their suffering as 
God's will. 

“We are also quite unhappy about 
Dr. Schindler’s definition of emotional 
maturity, which forms the thesis of his 
book: “The ability to handle the vari- 
ous phases of ordinary human life in a 
way that produces a maximum amount 
of enjoyment and a minimum amount 
of stress.’ We feel that this leaves some- 
thing to be desired from the Christian 





@A lot of people who would 
never talk with full mouths will go 
around talking with empty heads. 
Gilcrafter 





@ The greatest undeveloped terri- 
tory in the world lies under your 
hat.—Voice of St. Jude 





point of view. Catholic parents, for ex- 
ample, might feel that rearing a large 
family was just asking for stress. 

“Neither do we feel that Dr. Schin- 
dler’s one concrete motive for premari- 
tal sexual restraint (“It’s easier to stay 
out of trouble than to get out”) will 
prove particularly inspirational to our 
teen-agers. We also regret that he seems 
to regard religion as a useful form of 
therapy for certain weak characters 
(lacking security, affection, or recogni- 
tion) but insists that religion, per se, 
has nothing to do with emotional ma- 
turity. We also have taken the precau- 
tion to glue together the pages where he 
tells us how to pray. You must get 
your pastor’s permission to unglue said 
pages. 

I also think the book club should have 
thoughtfully enclosed some tablets to 
counteract the nausea produced by the 
prose style: that is, such hauntingly bea- 
tiful phrases as “Say NUTS to irrita- 
tions,” or such swelling passages as: 
“Your life can be an exhilarating and 
enthusiastic journey through a golden 
avenue of days, hummirg a_ happy 
tune. 


Actually, there was a low moan on my 
lips by the time I reached the section on 
prayer (pages being unglued) and this 
really unglued me. I quote, painfully 
and meticulously: “Many people find 
prayer a ready way for starting a pleas. 
ant stream of emotion. But it is im. 
portant to get into prayer the same at. 
titude of calmness and cheerfulness. For 
instance, it would not do to pray like 
this: ‘Oh, Lord, I feel miserable, and the 
situation I am in is terrible. Won't you 
help me, God?’ The supplication should 
run more like this: “Thou hast created a 
wonderful, wonderful world for our en- 
joyment. Give the 


me courage, equa- 
nimity ... [et cetera] . . . to enjoy this 
wonderful life... .” 


FFHAND, this didn’t strike me asa 
very good all-purpose sort of 
prayer. Couldn’t you get away with a 
short anguished yip of “My God!” ij 
you were falling off a precipice? Or i 
you were perched on a housetop during 
the recent New England floods? Or. wo 
go to the other extreme, what if vou 
were stranded high and dry in ariclity: 
Wasn't there supposed to be a certain 
grace in gritting out prayers (of the 
“Here I am, Lord .. . as cold and 
blank as a mackerel... but here J an 
anyway” variety) even if it didn’t start 
a pleasant stream of emotion? 
Suddenly, the full impact of all this 
hit me! Good grief! The Pope was go- 
ing to have to call another Council of 


Trent and throw out the Psalms, re- 
vamp the Mass, eliminate the Stations 
of the Cross (not cheerful enough), 


erase Lent from the liturgical cycle and, 
most assuredly, kick out the confessional. 
Might not shame and sorrow, even with 
relief just around the corner, give us a 
passing twinge in the colon? 

I was still worrying about all the work 
ahead for the Church (Brother! It sure 
didn’t have the necessary know-how) 
when the final blow fell. For some in- 
scrutable reason, the Christophers saw 
fit to award Dr. Schindler a_ bronze 
award (“It is better to light one candle 
than to curse the darkness”) for having 
used his ‘God-given talents in giving the 
public literature of significance.’ 

The Tested Method was 
Literature of significance? 


literature? 


They tell me that my first re- 
action, after I recovered consciousness, 
wasn’t at all violent. They say that I 
just stared up at the ceiling for about 
five minutes and then said, very simply 
and quietly: “Why?” 

My doctor, though, that his 
“Why” patients always cause him the 
most trouble—especially if they happen 
to be Catholic converts—and it may 
take a lot of basket weaving to pull 
me through. 


Says 
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\V\VWeman to Woman 






by KATHERINE BURTON 


Suggested Resolutions 


FOR THIS, the month devoted to the making of resolutions, 
I have a new and different idea: not to make resolutions 
for myself this time but to consider some I would like other 
people to make. 

[ have a resolution for the theologians. I want them to 
resolve to speak in the vernacular to the rest of us. If we are 
left alone to decode, we may get it wrong. Even so, I thought 
I had the subject of angels clarified for me by a theologian, 
but now I come upon Father Leslie Rumble of Australia 
who, when asked where were the guardian angels of the 
Japanese children when Americans were dropping those 
bombs, said they were “using their influence for the spiritual 
welfare of the children’s souls.” That is not quite the way I 
heard it about guardian angels. It is, of course, good to 
know that the Japanese children had angels to help them 
to heaven, but it sets me wondering about the angels who 
are guardians of people who still think it was morally 
right to drop bombs on children. They really have a job 
on their hands. 

I wish that organization, to which I am proud and hon- 
ored to belong, the Catholic Press Association, would make a 
resolution to cease being so completely masculine despite its 
many women members. Look at all those committees, with 
only a very rare Miss or Mrs. sneaked in; even a Sister is a 
rarity. I don’t think anyone is squeezing the women out; it 
is worse than that, I am afraid. I don’t think anybody thinks 
about it at all. So here is a fine resolution ready to be 


born, for lots of women members write and work on 
papers and in magazines and publishing houses. 

Mothers and Crime 
ANOTHER RESOLUTION, and this one has corollaries 


A and B, is on the approach of half the human race to the 
rest, known laughingly as the better half. 

Shall we first consider that which down the centuries has 
been known as the she-gave-me-the-apple argument? Two 
researchers, Morris Ernst and David Loth, have found out 
that many Americans who joined the Communist Party did 
so because Mom was so possessive and domineering and so 
nagged Pop and the kids that the latter acquired a self- 
conscious rage within that gave them a hate on organized 
society. This is a new one: resting on our shoulders is the 
responsibility for subversion in the land. I must say I turn 
more readily to words than to silence but this makes me 
speechless. However, as the poet says, “The cry that counts 
is sprung from silence.” 

In fact, I would like to say today, right now, that I think 
the government itself is much to blame for juvenile delin- 
quency. Laws are on the books against selling liquor to 
minors—why net enforce them? The same with the selling 
of drugs—why not put these laws to work? And it does not 
help for stability in the young for men to make wars and 
more wars and then have the enemy of a year ago suddenly 
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become the ally of today. Little Arabian children play at 
“killing Jews,” so say the papers. Is that innate in them 
or is it because they listen to grownups talking against 
Jews? Race riots in Chicago don’t start with children, but 
it is sad what they do to children’s minds. And as for 
the way children today behave, let me quote you a troubled 
citizen: “Children have bad manners contempt for 
authority; they show disrespect for elders and love to chatter 
in place of exercise. Children are now tyrants and they 
no longer rise when an elder enters the room; they contradict 
their parents, chatter before company, gobble food at the 
table, cross their legs, and tyrannize over their teachers.” 
And who do you think wrote that and when? The Greek 
Socrates and over two thousand years ago, when there wasn’t 
even a Greek equivalent for our derisive word—“mom.” 


now, 


Men, and Books 


Now for a resolution on Corollary B. Men 
method than the accusatory one toward women, and in a 
way even harder to bear. It is the kindly pat, the wondering 
surprise at what women can do. 
I shall list only two. Mr. Igoe, a well-known English critic, 
tells what he plans to buy in the way of books for Christmas 
gifts. He does nicely by the men and then says, “For females 
I don’t know what to buy.” But brief list 
anyway, adding consolingly that these won’t be wasted if 
there are men around the house. He ends with satisfaction, 
“One is not completely devoid of a choice for the ladies.” 

Another Englishman, Mr. Evelyn Waugh, is giving what he 
no doubt thinks is a real encomium to Flannery O’Connor’s 
bitter and biting as well as extraordinarily well written 
novel, says, “If this is the unaided work of a young lady, 
it is a remarkable performance.” What does he want? 
Perhaps to have every book by a woman contain a statement 
by some male member of her family guaranteeing that 
no assistance was given the little girl in the writing of this 
story. To my simple mind a book is good or bad, unusual 
or ordinary, a work of genius or mediocrity, no matter 
which sex writes it. 

So I would like to hear as one resolution for the glad 
New Year the promise that men will try to consider women 
as people, whether mothers, writers, stockholders, or all 
three at once, or any others in the professions or out of 


Women, 


have another 


Examples are many, but 


he mentions a 


them. There are plenty of men who need not be asked to 
make this resolution, but there still could be a lot of 
signatures. 


Over the years I know from my own letters that quite a 
few men read this page, and I am very glad, for it shows I 
have a middle-of-the-road mind willing to give credit to 
both sexes. There is no patronizing in these letters to me; 
they mean it sincerely when some say I “write like a man.” 
But though I do appreciate the intended compliment, I 
wish some of them would write me and explain just what 
it is that makes them say I write like a man. 
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The wandering herds of 
caribou strayed far from the 
hunters’ path, and so an 
Eskimo woman died, mourned : Last 


by her husband beside ninety 
fortun 


this A 
thing 


for hi 


her stony grave. In the 
Arctic, even survival is 
sometimes a luxury 


ESKIMO ENCOUNTE 


In the battle against his mortal enemies—cold and hunger—the Eskimo 
is at the mercy of migrating herds of caribou that come and go like phantoms 


His dogs dead from hunger, an Eskimo makes his way on foot to a trading post somewhere west of Hudson Bay 
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VA good hunter, this Eskimo 


needs almost a caribou a day 


for his family and dogs. 


Last year, he caught only 
ninety. He can count himself 
fortunate to have killed 

this Arctic white fox, some- 
thing to sustain life 


A SIGN 

PICTURE STORY 
Photographs 

by 

Richard Harrington 




































































Life must be nursed like 
a treasure in the months when 





caribou hunting brings poor 
results. Weakened by the 
thin diet, this Eskimo 


mother shares a small piece 





of meat with her hungry 


young daughter 











Sleep is the welcome rescuer 
from the daily perils of 

cold and hunger. In the 
warmth of caribou blankets 
hunger may be forgotten, 
but only for a time. For 
tomorrow—with renewed 
perils—must always come 


AN’S ability to survive is perhaps his most amazing character- 
istic. His wits and ingenuity in the face of peril are evidence 
of God's providence literally built into His most unique crea- 

ture—man. In more temperate climates this ingenuity is rarely tested as 
it is in the frozen wastes of the Arctic. Here, man the hunter still remains 
king. For on his hunting skill depends the very continuance of life. 
The major source of all the basic necessities—food, clothing, and shelter— 
are migrating herds of caribou whose trails follow no established pattern 
from year to year. When the caribou are easy to find, the Eskimo lives 
well. When they stray far from expected paths, he is lucky to live one 
notch above starvation. These photographs, taken by Canadian traveler 
Richard Harrington, portray vividly the struggle for survival of an 
Eskimo tribe during a lean year. Frequently, Harrington had to dig into 
his own supplies to keep a starving Eskimo alive. Before he had finished 
his three-month trip into the Arctic, Harrington himself barely managed 
to escape death in the wind-blown vastness. 
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HAT sustains a man when his freedom is abruptly 

cut short, when his faith is put to the supreme 

test and his capacity for hope is stretched to its limits? 
Air Force Sergeant Howard Brown olf St. Paul, Minnesota, 
one of the eleven airmen who spent thirty-two months in a 
Chinese Communist jail, tells what sustained him in simple 
words that ring with quiet courage: 
never lost faith in God and | 
American people. 
do—to give up.” 
Only he knows fully the meaning of his experience—a mean- 
ing which words can convey only with difficulty. How does 


“I never lost hope. I 
never lost faith in the 
That wouldn’t have been a good thing to 


one describe the depths of loneliness through many months 
of solitary confinement, the mixture of fear and pity and 
scorn that he felt toward his captors, the recurring thoughts 
of home and of the girl who waited there quietly sharing his 
hopes, the careful counting of the days as they flickered past 
his prison cell, and the final, intense joy of being released, 
of coming home? It is these things that are hard to put into 
words. And it is the little things that are easy to express: 
the dates and events, which together read like a diary: 

January 12, 1953: Shot down on leaflet-dropping mission 
over North Korea. Bailed out with rest of crew. On first 
day, saw only Lieutenant Wallace Brown briefly, but none 
of the others. After capture, guards took my personal effects, 
including dog tags, Rosary, and few religious medals. They 
made fun of these, stamping on them, and snickering and 
sneering. I figured I'd had it then. 

February 1, 1953: Arrived at prison in Peiping where we 
were to spend two years and eight months. | was put into 
solitary confinement. The cell was bare except for a bunk, a 
paper window at one end, and a door at the other. Guards 
often watched me through the door slit. No word about the 
others. 

May 2, 1953: Given first hair cut and shave with shears. 

May 4, 1953: Permitted to take a bath in a tank like a 
horse trough. ‘The water was dirty and there wasn’t any soap. 

August 20, 1953: Taken out of solitary and put in cell with 
Airmen John Thompson III and Harry Benjamin, Jr. It 
was great to see my buddies again. 

June 23, 1954: Back into solitary for “discipline.” 
September 8, 1954: First mail from home, including a letter 
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Sergeant Brown still shows signs 
of tenseness from his years as a PW 


from Toni, my fiancee. Next day, I was allowed to write 
home, and once a month after that. 

October 10, 1954: Brought out to be charged with the 
others for “spying” and border violation. First time I’d seen 
Major William Baumer and Colonel John Arnold since we 
were shot down. The colonel denied the charges. 

November 17, 1954: Out of solitary again. 

November 23, 1954: We were brought up for sentencing. 
I got four years. Some of the others got longer terms. | 
sull kept on hoping. I felt sure we'd get out of there soon. 

December 7, 1954: All of us, except Colonel Arnold, were 
brought together. The food was better. Our hope soared with 
every improvement. Little did we know that we had eight 
months to go. But we kept on hoping and praying. On 
Sundays, the Catholic prisoners would say the Rosary and 
the Protestants would hold a Bible service. The guards 
would laugh and snicker at us until 
word to let us alone. 

July 31, 1955: At 7:00 p.m., they told we were going to 
be treed. At 10:02 p.m., they let us out of our cells. 

August 3, 1955: After a three-day trip, we walked across 
the border to Hong Kong and freedom. One of the first 


a houseboy brought 


to meet us was a French priest who gave me a crucifix. The 
biggest moment came when I was asked to say grace at a 
luncheon. I felt honored to say that prayer of thanks. 
Howard came home to St. Paul, via Tokyo and Hawaii, 
12, 1955. Waiting for him at the airport were 


his parents, his three brothers and two sisters and _ their 


on August 


Toni Palermo. 
Still ahead were other good things he had dreamed about in 
prison and some he had not: Mom's cookies, the warmth ol 
home, his wedding to ‘Toni—and_ two 


families, and of course—pretty, dark-haired 


Brown 
Days,” one in St. Paul and one in his old hometown of 
New Richmond. 

The excitement of the homecoming has quieted now. 
On October 2, he and wed. After the 
honeymoon, he reported to Bolling Field in Washington. 

Sergeant Brown is grateful for many things today: the 


“Sergeant 


Toni Palermo were 


loyalty of his country, the devotion of his family, and the 
strength of his faith. But a bigger debt of gratitude is owed 
to him for the quiet courage that made his parents, his 
country, and his Church proud to call him their son. 











THE S74en POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Worship vs. Veneration 


1 non-Catholic friend of mine insists that we worship 
Mary and the other 
from the dictionary, and that ow 
and God Himself is 
OMAHA, NEpR. 


saints. She claims she can prove it 
for the saints 


jumble.—G. §&., 


respect 


one indiscriminate 


Most dictionaries are a poor guide in matters of doctrine, 
because their explanation of religious terms is untidy. No 

wonder your friend has been misled! The com 
pilers of up-to-date dictionaries have the good 
Catholic 


precise meaning of Catholic terms. But in the 


sense to consult authorities as to the 


case of religious terms used by all churches, 


such as “worship” and “veneration,” the pres- 
entation is—in 1956 parlance—sloppy. 

With the exception of an atheist, anybody 
and everybody understands that the respect due 


to God is due to no other being, for all other 





beings are mere creatures. The respect due to 
Him as the Creator is unique. Therefore, there should be 
attitude 
“adora- 


terms reserved solely to 
toward God. The correct terms are “worship” and 


tion.” 


distinctive signify our 
Our attitude of respect for Mary and other saints is 
not identical with our respect for God—it bears only a faint 
resemblance to “adoration” and is known 


“worship” and 


correctly as “veneration.” 
There is a rhetorical device known as hyperbole, which 
child though he may not be 


familiar with the term. Hyperbole is deliberate and obvious 


even a understands—even 
exaggeration, indulged in in order to emphasize a_ point. 
For example, a woman may say of her favorite movie star: 
“Isn't he adorable! I worship the ground he walks on!” 
The woman who is so smitten may have a bad case of hero 
worship, but no one would accuse her of idolatry. When 
it comes to the religious respect entertained by one creature 
toward another, no allowance can be made for hyperbole. 
We may holy worship 
and adore God only. Try to explain to your friend that the 


and should venerate a creature; we 
indiscriminate, misleading jumble to be found in diction- 


aries is not repres¢ ntative of Catholic doctrine. 


Vicious Circle 


Catholics above all 
—are guilty of the so-called vicious circle, in reasoning along 
this line: We prove the divinity of the Church from the 
Bible, and the Church (proven divine by the Bible) cer- 
tifies to the Bible! both 
points—the divine character of the Church and the Bible 
have to be established, how can you logically prove one by 
the other?—B. L., Cuicaco, ILt. 


It seems to me that most all Christians 


divine character of the Since 


In accusing us of arguing in a vicious circle, you would b« 
correct if we tried to establish the divinity of the Church 
from the Bible as a divinely inspired source. 
to understand what all 
whether the Bible be 


You must try 
Aside from 
not, and aside 


scholars recognize. 


a divine document or 
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from whether its divine character can be proven, it is at 
least a reliable human document, historically acceptable. 
No one deserving the rank of a scholar denies that the Bible 
is reliable history. From that record, we prove to any un- 
biased thinker that the Church is divine in its origin or by 
its Founder, also in its mission throughout the 
Having established 


reason ol 
world and in its delegated authority. 
that all-important point as an historical fact, we are then 
in a position, logically, to accept the teaching of the Church 
Bible, as not 
In that line of reason 


as to the additional character of the only a 
human but also a divine document. 
ing, there is no flaw—no vicious circle or any other sophism. 
Why not go to a Catholic library and consult Volume 2 of 
Christian Apologetics by Devivier, S.].? 
thoroughly and clearly, the accusation of the vicious circle 
and many other threadbare objections to the claims of the 
Catholic Church. 


The author refutes, 


Epiphany 


Some say the feast of the Epiphany is a holyday; others say 
it isn’t. Who is right? What does “Epiphany” 
L. H., St. Paut, Minn. 


mean?— 


“Epiphany” (pronounced e-pif-a-nee) is a Greek word, sig- 
nifying a manifestation. As applied to the holyday observed 
on January 6, it signifies three manifestations of Our Lord— 
to the Gentiles in the persons of the Magi or wise men from 
the East, who paid their respects to the Divine Infant at 
sethlehem; the manifestation of His divinity on the occasion 
of His baptism in the river Jordan (Luke 3: 22); His 
manifestation of divine power by the Cana miracle (John 
2:11). 

Chroughout the Church at large, the feast of the Epiphany 
is a holyday of obligation. The obligation typical of all 
such days is twofold—to attend Holy Mass and, to the extent 
that we can, to abstain from servile work. Holyday obliga- 
tions extend from midnight to midnight. But in the United 
States, although the feast of the Epiphany is still a holyday of 
the highest rank, it is no longer a holyday of obligation. In 
this country, since 1885, such holydays have been reduced to 
the following six: Christmas, the Circumcision, the Ascen 
sion, the Immaculate Conception, the Assumption, and All 
Saints’ Day. 


Actors’ Guild 


Am anxious to locate a club or the like, which I've heard 
of, made up of Catholic actors and actresses.—H. S. BaAt- 
riMORE, Mb. 


There are many such groups throughout the country, or- 
ganized on a local basis, such as that of a parish. But the 
best known is the Catholic Actors Guild of America, Inc., 
with headquarters at the Sheraton-Astor Hotel, New York 
36, N. Y. It was founded in 1914 by the Rev. John T. Smith. 
The Actors’ Chapel is a unit of St. Malachy’s Church, located 
at West 49 St., New York City. Present membership totals 
well over 1,200. The purpose of the Guild is to foster the 
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temporal and spiritual welfare of Catholic members of the 
theatrical profession. Their bimonthly publication is known 
as the Call Board. In addition to many other benefits enjoyed 
by members, provision is made for the needy, a free hospital 
bed is subsidized, and a burial plot maintained. From head- 
quarters, a medal of St. Genesius, the patron saint of actors, 
can be obtained. 


Inflated? 


Why ts it that misstonaries and other priests make so much 
ado, from the pulpit, about scandal? It seems to me they 
often present a “blown up” picture.—T. C., Mosier, ALA. 


You say that when you do wrong, you do not blame others 
for it and that you despise Eve for having tried to shift the 
blame. (Genesis 3:13) In all fairness to Eve, remember that 
Adam was the first to try shifting the blame. It is a com- 
mendable trait to shoulder the blame for your own wrong- 
doing and not to involve or expose others unnecessarily. But 
your attitude along this line has nothing to do with the 
question as to whether or not, before God, others share the 
blame for your wrongdoing. Even though people do not 
always advert to it, they exercise a telling influence upon 
the virtuous or sinful conduct of others. Example, whether 
good or bad, is psychologically contagious. ‘There is a re- 
semblance between the point of this discussion and the 
point of criminal law which recognizes the partial blame of 
an accessory. An accessory is one who, although not even 
present at the time, is guilty of aiding or abetting the felony 
committed by another. 

Whenever a man is unfaithful, he encourages other weak- 
lings who are only too eager to take their cue from him. 
True—whoever does the wrong thing knowingly is to 
blame. But, more often than not, the blame is shared by 
others who eased the way. This is particularly true of anyone 
who has a special radius of influence, such as parents. 
Parental delinquency is the predominant cause of juvenile 
delinquency. Annually, more non-Catholics are deterred 
from joining the Church than the number who do join, 
because of the unrepresentative example of “paper Catho- 
lics.” So, alerts from the pulpit as to the havoc of scandal 
are anything but inflated. 


Catholic Universities 


As a recent convert, I would like to finish my education at 
a Catholic university. Are there many such places? Any 
nearby?—S. D., Setma, N. C. 


In eighteen States throughout the country, plus the District 
of Columbia, there are at least thirty-two universities under 
Catholic auspices. Aside from teachers’ colleges, there are 
nearly two hundred colleges for men and women, of which 
a few are coeducational. The college for men nearest to you 
is Belmont Abbey College, conducted by the Benedictine 
Fathers. The nearest universities are Georgetown and the 
Catholic University of America, both within the District of 
Columbia. You are to be commended for bringing your edu- 
cation to a climax under Catholic auspices, for this is the 
only ideal way to attain a properly balanced education. 


“Slight Sins” 


Am not given to being scrupulous, but just now am mud- 
dled as to the difference between venial and mortal sins. 
Since every sin is offensive to God, how can there be such 
a thing as a “light sin.?”—]. B., Cuicaco, ILL. 
To say that a venial sin is less offensive than a mortal sin is 
not to classify it as a “light” or “slight sin.” Some do have 
the notion that a venial sin is something of little moment, 
that it is not seriously wrong. That notion is absurd. Be- 
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cause every deliberate sin is offensive to God, it is serious. 
To that extent and in that sense, you are correct. But we can 
and must say that a venial sin is not as seriously wrong as a 
mortal sin. 

Because there is a difference of degree in the wrongness 
of sins, we have to have a set of terms to indicate sins which 
can be fatal to our friendship with God and sins which are 
not fatal. In making that comparison, we do not belittle the 
wrongness of venial sin. For example, there is a considerable 
difference between a theft of $500 and a theft of $5. But 
to emphasize that difference is not to rate the $5 theft as a 
trifle. To steal even $5 from a very poor person would so 
increase the gravity of wrongdoing as to make an otherwise 
venial sin mortal. Try to understand the correct meaning 
of the terms “mortal” and “‘venial” and you will be muddled 
no longer. 


Church Crosses 


Why is it that Protestant churches do not feature the cross 
on their steeples and the like, as the Catholic churches do? 
—S. N., Bosron, Mass. 


You have asked us to solve a human mystery. Among Prot- 
estant Christians, there are, of course, at least as many view- 
points as to the divinity of Christ and the efficacy of His self- 
sacrifice upon the cross as there are sects. In this country 
alone, the divided sects run into the hundreds. 

As for the elimination of the cross from the exterior of 
most Protestant churches, the reason may be a concerted 
endeavor to thus identify the churches as non-Catholic. 
Even on the inside, most Protestant churches exhibit the 
cross without the image of the Crucified. To do so is to 
eliminate the dominant Christian significance of the cross— 
the symbol of the Crucified God-Man. As for church steeples 
and the like, what could be more inappropriate or anony- 
mous than to replace the cross with a mere ornamental pin- 
nacle or a weathervane! 


Eucharistie Fast 


Am confused as to the new rulings on the Eucharistic fast. 
What must my circumstances be to entitle me to take 
nourishment after midnight, when I am to receive Holy 
Communion?—E. M., NEw York, N. Y. 


recommend that you 
retain a copy of the following digest of the new rulings on 
the Eucharistic fast. In each of the five cases we are about 
to sketch, the advice of a priest is required; 
that advice may be sought outside the confes- 


As a memo for future reference, we 


sional; an approval, once given, holds good for 
the future, in the same circumstances. 

1) The sick: Without any time limitation, 
the sick may take liquid nourishment and medi- 
cine; the patient need not be so ill as to be 
confined to bed or house. 

2) Workers: 
reception of Holy Communion, liquids may be 
taken by those engaged in hard work. This 
classification applies to night workers, such as 
hospital personnel, police, transport workers; also to house- 
wives who have considerable domestic work to attend to 
before being free to go to church. 

3) Late-hour communicants: 


Until one hour prior to the 





Those who cannot receive 
Holy Communion until after 9 a.m. may partake of liquids 
until one hour before Communion time. 

4) School children: The same privilege applies to them, 
under difficult circumstances, such as the necessity to go to 
church, return home for breakfast, and then go to school. 
But in their case, there is no time specification such as that 
applying to late-hour communicants. 
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5) Travelers: Regardless of the time of morning, the 
same privilege applies to those who have to walk to church, 
if the distance is a mile and a quarter, and to those who 
drive to church, if the distance is at least fifteen miles. 

Water no longer breaks the Eucharistic fast, at any hour 
of the day or night. Under the heading of liquids, alcoholic 
beverages are excluded. However, if a prescription, such as 
cough medicine, contains a minor, normal percentage ol 
alcohol, it may be taken. 

For those who receive Holy Communion at an evening 
Mass, the regulations are as follows. Regular meals may be 
taken throughout the day, but in such a way that no solid 
food will be taken for a period of three hours prior to the 
time of Holy Communion. At those meals, beer and wine 
may be taken, in moderation, but beverages of a stronger 
alcoholic content are outruled. Nonalcoholic liquids may be 
taken until one hour before time. To avail oneself of the 
privileges just indicated, the advice of a priest is not re- 
quired. 


Re-Baptism 


Why is it that, in the case of some converts to the Church, 
Baptism and the Sacrament of Penance are insisted upon, 
while in other cases it is otherwise?—F. S., Et Paso Tex. 
In general, the reason for variation is that converts have 
different backgrounds. If it be certain that 
a convert has never been baptized in any way whatever, 
S then Baptism is administered—not in a con- 
C3 ditional way, for safety’s sake—but absolutely. 
Since Baptism remits both original sin and all 


sins committed prior to Baptism, a sacramental 
confession is not required before the convert’s 


religious 


reception of Holy Communion. 

If there be any doubt whatever as to the val- 
idity of a convert’s previous Baptism, the sacra- 
ment is repeated conditionally, for 





“unless a 
man be born again of water and the Holy Spirit 
he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” (John 3:5) 
Because of the possibility that the convert’s previous Baptism 
may have been valid, the Sacrament of Penance is called for 
logically, to provide absolution for sins committed since 
the earlier Baptism. 

Judgment as to the validity or invalidity of a non- 
Catholic Baptism is reserved to the priest who assumes re 


[ 
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sponsibility for the proper incorporation of a convert into 
the Church, or to the Bishop’s Office. Nowadays, so many 
non-Catholic denominations are merely “paper Christians” 
that there may have been a defect in the previous baptism, 
on the score of matter or form or the intention of the 
baptizing minister. 


YWCA 
May a Catholic girl join the YWCA, solely for the purpose 


of their educational courses and enjoying their recreational 
facilities?—F. W., Brooktyn, N. Y. 


No. The membership of Catholics in some organizations is 
forbidden because such societies are hostile to the Church. 
The Masons are an outstanding example. Other societies 
are forbidden to Catholics because of their hostility to lawful 
civil authority, as well—such as the Communists. Membership 
in certain other societies is considered incompatible for 
Catholics, because they tend to foster a spirt of neutrality 
or indifference toward religion. Nothing could be more 
unsound, logically or morally, than the notion that one 
religion is as good as another. 

Our membership in certain secret societies or other organ- 
izations is forbidden by the Church, more or less severely, 
in ratio to the harm that is certain or likely to be incurred 
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In a special message, the Holy Office 


by the Catholic. 
exhorted bishops and pastors to alert their charges against 


membership in the YMCA. The same prohibition applies 
to its feminine counterpart, the YW—also to the junior 
affiliates, know as the Hi-Y Clubs. In Brooklyn, you will 
find an excellent swimming pool at the Hotel St. George; 
sewing classes at any Singer center; and any other educational 
courses at St. John’s University. 


Resignation of Pope 


Could Pope Pius XII have resigned, about a year ago, 

when he was so ill?—R. M., SCRANTON, PA. 
Canon 221 of the Church’s Code of Law states that if the 
Roman Pontiff should resign his office, the validity of that 
resignation does not depend upon the acceptance of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals or of any other individual or 
group. As the Supreme Pontiff, he is subject to no one in the 
Church, Militant. In any such matter, the Vicar of Christ may 
do as he deems fit. In 1294, Pope St. Celestine V abdicated, 


Mother of God 


I can understand why it was that, recently, in a certain 
diocese, some of the popular wedding marches were for- 
bidden, but why the prohibition of the “Ave Maria’?- 
S. M., New York, N. Y. 


It is not accurate to say simply that the singing of the Ave 
Maria has been forbidden in Catholic churches in some 
dioceses. Only non-Catholic versions of that prayer have 
been outruled. The Ave Maria, or Hail Mary, consists of two 
parts—the first is taken from the Scriptures, the second has 
been added by the Church. In its present form, the prayer 
dates back to the sixteenth century. The flaw in the non- 
Catholic versions is found in the second part of the prayer 
and consists of the omission of the words “Mother of God.” 
To deny this title to Mary implies either one of two things 
—that Mary is not the Mother of Christ, or that Christ is not 
really God. 

Few if any enemies of Christianity bother to deny that 
Mary is the Mother of Christ. But the denial of her mother- 
hood of the God-Man dates back to the fifth century, to the 
heresy spearheaded by Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople. 
According to him, Christ was not really a divine Person, was 
not the eternal Son of God and, logically, Mary was not the 
mother of a Divine Person who had made a human nature 
His very own. So, it should be clear that the outruling of 
faulty versions of the Ave Maria is not a case of quibbling 
over words or the omission of words, merely. Nor is the 
problem a musty one, dating back to the fifth century. If 
Mary be’ not the Mother of God, then Christ is not the eter- 
nal, divine Son of God and Christianity lacks a Divine 
Founder. 

From the earliest days of Christianity, it has been a watch- 
word of the Church that our prayers are a precise echo of 
our beliefs. Hence, the bishops of the Church, as the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, must safeguard us against prayers 
that are heretical, either positively or negatively. We can 
commit sins of omission contrary to the integrity of the 
Faith. The omission of “Mater Dei” (Mother of God) from 
certain versions of the Ave Maria is a deliberate denial of 
Mary’s Motherhood of God. That privilege is the basic, 
divine reason for all other privileges granted to Mary, such 
as her Immaculate Conception, her personal sinlessness, and 
her Assumption to Heaven. Deny the basis, and all other 
privileges seem far-fetched. Acknowledge the basic fact, and 
all other privileges are logical. From the Catholic view- 
point, the unique status of Mary is based upon the fact that 
she is the Mother of Christ, coupled with a realization that 
Christ is God. It would be most illogical to honor the 
Son and snub the Mother! 
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- Mention politics around 
Washington and you may have 

e 

e a fight on your hands. 

, 

) Mention music and you'll 

) . 

. | find differences, too. 

| But they will be strictly 

| the nonpolitical type 

t 

t 

— 

- 

Ss t 

| HAT lady in Washington, D.C., 

P would you say has the most rea- 

f son for including ““There’s Some- 

- thing About a Soldier’ on her list of 

e | favorite songs? 

f If you guess Mamie Eisenhower, 

} you're right. 

“Tr And what high government official 
would you choose as the man_ least 

. likely to favor “Moonlight and Roses” 

f above all other ballads? 


If you guess J. Edgar Hoover, you’re 


5 wrong. He does. 


1 The music best loved by the history 
makers of the nation’s Capital has ap 
1 pealed to the curiosity of the American 
f people since the years when Thomas 


Jeflerson played string quartets for re 
1 hard work and 
1 oth 
r $ cial hostess gave the world premiere of 
1 “Listen to the Mockingbird” at a White 
House 


laxation after a day’s 


President Buchanan’s niece and 


musicale. 





t These and other stories about “Musi 
t in the White House’ were told in this 
> magazine shortly after the last inaugu 

ration. But at the end of that article I 
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was forced to admit that I didn’t have 
a clue as to the musical inclinations of 


the incoming — residents — particularly 
those residing at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


That I am now prepared to give you 
the low-down on current 
Washington's 
tirely the doings of the American ‘Truck- 
ing Association. How’s that again? Well, 


organized 


musical favorites is en- 


it’s not quite as confusing as it sounds. 

The Trucking which 
represents the industry 
in the country, launched a Sunday night 
radio show on Washington station WOL 
The 


Truckers are good-natured types. Besides 


Association, 


second largest 


with this writer as commentator. 
presenting weekend-weary listeners with 
hours ol 


they 


one abso 
lutely take 
real pride in introducing people to the 
official Washington 


and three-quartet 
commercial-less music, 


unofhcial views of 





PAUL HUME is music critic for the Washing- 


ton Post. He is the author of a book on 


Catholic Church music to be published soon by 
Dodd, Mead & Co 


Paul Hume: In an unsinister investigation, no danger of getting into a rut 


















on a subject as amicable as music. J he 
show is called Guest Conductor and the 
idea behind it couldn’t be more simple. 
Prominent Washingtonians—and we try 
to keep some sort of balance between 
Republicans and Democrats—are invited 


to give us a list of their musical favor- 
ites, with no holds barred. These are 
then played over the air on records. 
Our investigation, I maintain, easily 
qualifies as the most unsinister one 
now going on in Washington. As chiel 
investigator I soon realized one thing 
about the new program: there is no 
danger at all of getting into a rut. Ow 


“ouest conductors” have shown a variety 


of unpredictable taste ranging from 
“Have You ‘Talked to the Man Up 
stairs,” requested by the President olf 
the Washington Board of Trade, to the 


Haydn String Quartet Opus 64, No. 5, 


requested by the Chan llor of Ge 
many. 

We've heard Bu Crosby and Rosa 
Ponselle, Kostelanetz and ‘Toscanini, 
Richard Rodgers and Frederick Handel. 
We've had erea wat s of Victor Her- 
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in Your Eyes.” 


bert and Hoagy Carmichael mixed with 
equally chunks of Mozart 
Beethoven and Hindemith. 

Some of our distinguished citizens, I 
found the 


ereat and 


early in 


investigation, are 
out-and-out sentimentalists when it 
comes to their choice of favorite music. 
Take Vice-President Nixon, our first 


guest. He has a soft spot in his heart for 
Gilbert Sullivan he 
once director of a Mikado production 
at his alma mater, Whittier College. He 


and because was 


thinks kindly of “Oklahoma!” because 
it was the first show the Nixons saw 
when they came to Washington. He 
loves Mexican music above all, because 
Mexico was the locale of the Nixon 
honeymoon. 

Nor, it is pleasant to relate, has 
proximity to all that green stuff re 
moved one iota of romance from. the 
heart of the U.S. Treasurer, Mrs. Ivy 
Baker Priest. Her list of favorites began 
with the Love Music from Tristan and 
Isolde and ended with three ballads 
“I Love You Truly Ah, Sweet Mys 
terv of Lile,” and “Falling in Love with 
Love.” 

But the man who has least allowed 
the ruggedness ol his profession — to 
interlere with his gentle feelings about 


MUsi¢ 


is F.B.1. Director | 


In addition to the 


kdear Hoove 


alorementioned 


“Moonlight and Roses Mh Hoove 
called for “Estre The Pagan Love 
Song remember Ramon Navarro clam 
bering about in hea surir \loha,”’ 
“Serenade in the Night.” and “The 
Night is Young and You're so Beauti 
ful,” certainly as harmless a collection 


as ont 


He has 


favorite which I \ s unable to 


could ask fon another 
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Among the President’s musical favorites are 


pray ts 








no amount of searching unearthed an 
available recording of it: ‘““The 
I would love to hear 


Texas Stomp.” 


Texas 
Stomp.” Some day 
“The 

The show one hundred and 
five uninterrupted minutes, and when 
requests do not fill out the program, 


I complete the time with my favorite 


runs for 


music. Sometimes the guest himself un- 


knowingly provides a clue to the extra 
items. Although I easily resisted sug- 
gestions that I play “Dragnet” on the 
J. Edgar Hoover show, I did play, with 


no comment, Prokofieff’s handsome. bal- 


let suite, “The Love for Three Or- 
anges.” I don’t know whether people in 
the audience were muttering, “Now 
where have I heard that before!” during 
the March section of the Suite. In case 
they were, it’s the theme music for The 
I.BJ. in War and Peace. 

DDITIONAL music for our third 


all. I 
played among other things ‘““The Testa 
ment ol 


program was no problem at 
Freedom” by Randall Thomp 
Jefferson, 


by Ge ore? 


text by Thomas 


son to oa 


and “An American in Paris” 


Gershwin The “guest conductor” for 
the evening was Mrs. Eisenhower, who 
very kindly informed us that her list 


of music included presidential favorites 


Mrs. Eisenhower enjoys performing 


music as well as listening to it. She 
plays the piano and the Hammond on 
ean mcd she keeps i large record col 
lection at the Ejisenhowers’ farm_ in 


Gettysburg The President mentioned 
this collection one day when he was 
visited by i cle legation from the Na 


tional Symphony Orchestra. The Wash 


ington orchesti had just made some 


“My Blue Heaven” and “Smoke Gets 


Nixon goes for Mexican music and J. Edgar Hoover... well, you’d be surprised 


American music and 


Howard Mitchell, with some 


new recordings of 


Conducto1 


Symphony officials, had gone to the 
White House to present Mr. Eisen 
hower with the first copy. Since th 
Presidential ofhce contains a = monu 


mental record-playing machine with a 
brand name high in the social register 
combinations 
that all 
the new re 


cording—the Symphony No. Three by 


of radio-phonograph-TV 
the 
listen to a 


President suggested they 


few minutes of 


Paul Creston. An aide immediately put 
the record on the turntable, set the num 
erous dials in their proper place, ad 
justed the volume, and then switched 
the crucial switch. 

There not a sound in the office 
except the ticking of clocks and watches 


Was 


inexorably moving on to the Presi 
dent’s next appointment. But not a 
note of music interfered with them. This 


was understandable since the turntabl 
refused to turn by one degree. Sym 
phony officials got down on their hands 
and knees, and finally—since the turn 
table was strangely located near the bot 
tom of the giant set—flat on their stom 
achs, attempting emergency first aid 
The stricken machine was not having 
any. Finally the President said to an 
aide, “I want that thine fixed!” He 


added somewhat plaintively that he had 


been trying to have it fixed tor some 
time with no success. 

This was the cue that the president 
of the National Symphony Orchestra 
Association, Mr. Hugh Dufheld, could 


not resist picking up, “Mr. President,’ 
he said. “il take 


lomorrow!”’ 


you will allow me to 


care of it, it will be fixed. 


Few men in Washington were in such a 
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Contrary to rumor, Harry Truman doesn’t like the Missouri Waltz, 


but Mamie Eisenhower can’t resist ““Something About a Soldier” 


unique position to make so rash a prom- 
ise about prompt repair service. Mr. 
Dufheld, in addition to being president 
of the Symphony, is also general man- 
ager ol all the Sears, Roebuck stores in 
the The Sears repair 
ringing the doorbell of the White House 
first thing next morning. 

Here is the list of favorite Eisenhower 
music: “My Blue Heaven,” “When You 
Wore a Tulip, a Big Yellow Tulip, and 
I] Wore a Big Red Rose,” “Smoke Gets 
in Your Eyes,” “In the Evening by the 


area. man Was 


Moonlight,” “I’ve Got Spurs that Jin- 
gle Jangle Jingle,” “I Dream of Jeannie 
with the Light Brown Hair,” “There's 


Something About a Soldier,” “America 
the Beautiful,” “Roses of Picardy,” and 
“Wagon Wheels.” 


RESIDENTIAL adviser Sherman 
Pp \dams, another distinguished citizen 
works in the White House, is a 
Berlioz man, the recently formed 
“Berlioz Society” should be glad to hear. 
He asked for the Symphonie Fantas- 
tique and the “Romeo and Juliet” Sym- 
phony. He also likes the Brahms-Haydn 
Variations and the Chopin Etudes. 


who 


Ask a question on the opinions of the 
Ezra Taft Benson family and you get a 


definitive, documented answer. Like 
many Mormon households, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s family holds  ofh- 


cial weekly meetings to discuss family 
policy—and to answer such questions 
as, “What’s your favorite music?” 

Music favored by big and little Ben- 
sons includes the second piano concertos 
of Brahms and Rachmaninoff, the fifth 
piano concerto of Beethoven, arias from 
Bohéme, Rigoletto, and Traviata, Mor- 
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mon hymns sung by the famed Taber- 
choir, the Beautiful,” 
Waring arrangements of “You'll 
Never Walk Alone,” and other poular 
ballads. When the Secretary’s eldest son, 


nacle “America 


and 


Reid, called up to give me the list, he 
was taken to task by a 
because he had forgotten to mention her 
top favorite. He called back at once to 
“Nola!” 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and Mrs. Radford like the Mendelssohn 
Midsumme) 
Bizet 


> 2 
younger Benson 


make an addition to the list: 


Night’s Dream music, the 
the Rosen- 
Pschaikovsky‘s 


L’Arlesienne Suites, 


waltzes, and 


Lake. 
Another lover ol 


kavalier 
Swan 
Ischaikovsky ballet 
is Senator Estes Kefauver of Ten- 

The Kefauvers like the 
Dvorak New World Symphony, and the 
younger members of the family put in a 
special order for the 
Disney Peter Pan. 

A good Texan, Senator Lyndon John- 
son, Senate Majority leader, announced 
a partiality for cowboy songs. And like 


music 


nessee. also 


music from the 


so many of his distinguished colleagues 
he’s always happy with a Strauss Waltz. 

Senator Stuart Symington had only 
one request: great sacred choral music. 
This was an easy show to do. We put 
his favorite record—one by the Robert 
Shaw Chorale the turntable 
just left it there all evening. 

Although the announcer’s 
the program 
“distinguished men and women 
have 


on and 
introduc- 


tion to Says something 
about 
of the nation’s Capital,” we re- 
cently had some out-of-town guests. The 
first of these 


the White 


former resident of 
present 


Was a 


House, and a resi- 


dent of Independence, Missouri. 


When Harry S. Truman agreed to be 


our tenth “guest conductor,” 1 was par- 


ticularly pleased, since all music-loving 
Washingtonians, no matter what their 
political emotions, have a special place 
in their As I have said 
betore in pages, 
dents have done so much to further 


hearts for him. 
Presi- 
the 
interests of Washington music and musi- 


these very lew 


cians. He is the only occupant of the 
White House who made it a practice to 
National 


phony—not because it is considered po- 


attend concerts of the Sym- 


lite presidential practice to show one’s 


time, but be- 


the 


face at one from time to 


cause he wanted to hear music. 


He used to give the Secret Service men 
a rough time by staying in his box to 
applaud the artists as long as they con- 


tinued to take curtain calls, instead of 
allowing himself to be whisked out 
the side door the minute the last note 
ended. 

Mr. Truman’s list of favorite music 
included the Piano Sonatas of Mozart, 
the Mozart operas, the Chopin Noc- 
turnes and Waltzes, particularly the 


known to 
Waltz, and 
the For 
his program I chose the Mozart Piano 
Sonata in A Major, the one the 
famous ‘Turkish 
Rondo. This 


opening measures Mr. 


Waltz in A Flat, Opus 42, 
the trade as the ‘“two-four”’ 
Beethoven Piano Concertos. 
with 
March for its closing 
was the music whose 
Truman played 
on the famous televised tour of the re- 
modeled White Bee- 
thoven Concertos, I played the Fifth, 
the “Emperor.” Washington 


still remember how enthusiastically he 


House. From the 


audiences 


applauded Dame Myra Hess in this 

music at her last appearance here. 
HEN it was announced that 
Harry Truman was to be our 

next guest, several people said to me, 


“What recording of the ‘Missouri Waltz’ 


will you play?” This, of course, could 
not have been a less likely possibility, 
and I would have been the most sur- 


prised man in Washington if the Tru- 


man list had come through with this 
item on it. The legend that Truman’s 
favorite music is the ‘Missouri Waltz” 


will probably die even harder than the 


one about Franklin D. Roosevelt's lov- 
ing “Home on the Range.” I do not 
know whether Mr. Truman loathes the 


Waltz as much as Mr. Roosevelt loathed 
“Home on the Range,” but by now he 
probably does 

and go and with each 
one official Washington takes on a new 
look. But as Conductor contin- 
ues on the air, unofficial Washington is 
getting a new slant the V.I.P.’s of 
the Capital in a blissfully im- 
mune to differences. The 
American Association, bless 
its heart, new freight over 
new roads. 


Elections come 
Guest 


on 
realm 
political 
Trucking 
is moving 
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Mary Gives last minute instructions to children before 
going to the hospital: “Now you listen to your father” 


? ir portals of 
the hospital to begin the long wait for new baby 


\r HosprraL, Marna was upset when her mother left 
with Dad, but the boys took whole thing in stride 


Lert—Back home, 
there is work to be 
done so Frank and 
his mother pitch in 
to prepare lunch 
for hungry children 


Ricut—Johnny helps 
by stringing out vac- 
uum cleaner cord as 
Frank gets down to 





spirit of the thing, 
Marna and Ricky try 





When a new baby is due in the family, Mom goes to the hospital 


= while Dad and the boys dress up in aprons and try their best to be... 


BRAVE BACHELORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


ONE RECENT MORNING, Mary Sizensky of South Norwalk, 
Connecticut, looked at her husband Frank and said: 
“Well, this is the day. I have that feeling.” "Two hours 
later, the children were stowed in the station wagon 
with grandmother and the Sizensky family headed for 
the hospital where Mary had some hard work ahead of 
her. Another Sizensky was due in the world. 

Back home, Frank had his work cut out for him, too. 
With grandmother's help, he fixed lunch. After that, 
Dad and Marna and the boys were on their own. Frank, 
Jr., fourteen, looked alter the others while they played. 
Ricky, five, was the biggest help with the housework, 
pitching in eagerly with the bed-making, dish-washing, 
and diaper-folding. Marna, four, simply resigned her- 
self to the fact that it’s a man’s world; and Johnny, two, 
did his best to enjoy himself amid the confusion. 

If the test of a good father is how good a mother he 





BY Rage RusseEL 


can be in a tight situation, Frank Sizensky passed it with 
flying colors. Back home after her week in the hospital, 
Mary supported this appraisal. ““That morning I went 
to the hospital, I had no worries about Frank and the 
children. I knew Frank could do anything I could 
around the house. ‘The only time I had any doubts was 
when they came to pick me up at the hospital when I 
was discharged. The children were a sight to see, all 
wearing mismatched clothing, some of it in the wrong 
sizes. Anyone would have thought they were orphans.” 

With a new baby in the family, the Sizenskys are 
looking up. Mary tells of a recent evening after the 
children all were in bed. ‘Frank and I were in the 
kitchen having a late cup of coffee and chatting about 
all the happiness children bring into a home. Frank 
suddenly laughed and said, ‘You know, five really are 
not too many.’ Naturally, | agreed with him.” 





Oupest Boy Frank takes special interest in Ricky, dresses 
him up like Davey Crockett, lets him play with musket 








x ot te 


LATER IN THE DAY, tired Ricky wants his mother and won't 
accept reason for her absence. He goes off alone to cry 
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BrusH1nG Marna’s hair, Frank hits a tangle 
that draws some tears. A man lacks gentle touch 


A toucu of cologne behind the ears “to make 
Marna smell pretty like Mommy” stops tears 


Tue “PRINCESS,” as Frank calls Marna, surrounded 
by her retinue, smiles as she talks of new baby 
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“It's another boy,’’ Frank proudjannoun 


LATE THAT NIGHT, Frank gets call from doctor 
announcing that Mary gave birth to another boy 





el 
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News disappoints Marna, but she says bravely: “It’s 
okay if he’s not a girl. We'll love him anyway.” 









> 





EaRty next morning, Frank visits Mary in the 


hospital. They decide to call the baby William A MIXED EXPRESSION OF DISMAY AND JOW 
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ioe. a . ismay of a five-time loser 
oudiiannounces with the glee of a “$64,000 Question’ winner and the dismay of a f 


BPREADS ACROSS FRANK’S FACE AS HE TELLS WAITING PHOTOGRAPHER, RAE RUSSEL, OF THE BIRTH OF THE NEW BABY 
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Of Horses and Men 


1955 had its share of big horses and big men, 


but, like others, it ended on a note of culture 


by Red Smith 





Mg 


HIALEAH—The year was off with 


Nashua winning the Flamingo Stakes 


S any schoolboy knows, Florida is a 
low peninsula of 58,560 square 
miles which was explored in 1513 
by Ponce de Leon, who exclaimed, 
“Ugh!” and hastily gave it back to the 
Seminoles. Rediscovered by Connie 
Mack, who was seeking a hideout where 
he could conceal his Philadelphia Ath- 
letics from public view until Opening 
Day, this sunny sandspit found an ex- 
cuse for existence as a place for grown 
men to disport themselves at children’s 
games while winter still grips northern 
playgrounds. 
Chis is why the sports historian, look 


ing back upon the sweaty panorama ol 


another year, turns to Florida as the 
place where it all began. 
Late last winter. as usual, sportswrit 


ers were tacking back and forth among 


the sandburrs from the flamingo pre 


serves of Hialeah to the palmetto thick 


ets of Sunshine Park, from the sailfishing 


waters of the Gulf Stream to the shuf- 
fleboard dens of St. Petersburg, hearken 
ing to the wisdom of Casey Stengel, 


probing for monosyllables from Walter 
Alston. 

In the role of Job’s comforters, they 
dropped in on Fred Haney, whose sins 
had brought ofhice of 


iver of the Pirates. In 


him to the man 
1954 


had 


forty-four 


Pittsburgh 
the National League pennant 
cluded the 


Pirates by a mere 


eames, and readers were understandably 
avid for news regarding the team 
“Fred, give us your views on. the 


National League race tor 
“Nuts to the National 


this ve ar.” 


League race 
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MOORE V. OLSON—Archie let go 
a hook, Bobo “got the message” 


Mr. Haney said agreeably. “I got trou- 


bles of my own.” 
With 


analysis 


this, the soundest pre-season 


brought off by any of base- 
ball’s intellectuals, a new 


was off and stumbling. 


year in sports 


\bout the same time, a strapping bay 
colt named Nashua, just three 
old, barreling around Hia- 
leah’s palmy bridle path in the $100,000 
Flamingo Stakes, more or less under the 
direction of Eddie Arcaro. Probably 
bedazzled and possibly unnerved by the 


turned 


years Was 


chartreuse-and-magenta sports shirts of 


the Hialeah clientele, Nashua took a 
somewhat erratic course to the finish 
wire, causing Ted Atkinson to enter 


charges of offside, clipping, and assault 


with a dangerous and deadly horse on 


behalf of his 


mount, which finished 


second 
Up in the pressbox a man was chuck 


ling appreciatively. 


“I can just picture 
said, “in those 
fields, 
like the 


the lit 


one ol 
Derby 
stretch 


this horse,” he 


jammed-up Kentucky 
bowling through the 
neighborhood 
tle kids off the 

\rcaro 


\tkinson’s complaint, though the stew 


bully shoulderi 


1g 
curb. 


seemed sympathetic toward 


rds weren't 
Want to. ride 
Derby, Eddie?” he 


headed for an 


this horse in the 


was asked as lhe 
exit. 
Derby?” he 


sucker is running, | 


In the 


“The 


don’t 


said. way 


that want to 


be in the same town him.” 


this 
California 


with 


The pony express had by time 


brought \ ord that 


from 


handsome chestnut named Swaps, wear. 
ing the sole from a lady’s shoe to protect 
a tender forefoot, had won the $100,000 
Santa Anita Derby, but scant attention 
was paid to the news. It is an article of 
faith in Florida that all California rac. 
ing news is composed in a Chinatown 
ioss house by a Hollywood script writer, 

Nobody dreamed that by midsummer 
the names of Nashua and Swaps would 
be coupled in connection with an event 
that command the widest and 
warmest interest and stir the most heated 


would 





MOORE V. MARCIANO—Next time 


around, Rocky played messenger boy 


disputes of all the attractions on the 
sports calendar, 

\pril brought the 
players and 


ball 
sportswriters and gollers 
north. On the last Saturday before the 
baseball season opened, a kid named 
Tom Sturdivant sat on the bench betore 
a Yankee-Dodger exhibition in’ Brook- 
lyn. Fon had been a 
pitcher in the minor league. This morn- 
ing he had visited Yankee Stadium foi 
the first time in 
name on a 


horses and 


two seasons he 


his life and found his 
locker there. 

“Gee,” he 
bench in 


said softly now, on the 
Ebbets Field. “That Yankee 
Stadium is something, isn’t it?” “There 
and in his 
who has 


reverence in his voice 


look of 


Was 


eves the one seen a 
vision. 
Pechnically, started 
American 
Actually, the 
National the day the 


Dodgers played and won their first game. 


pennant 
simultaneously in the 


races 
and 
National Leagues. season 


ended in the 


Running off and hiding from the oppo 
sition, the Brooklyns made a mockery 
ft then 


there would be ex 


alarms all 


race but 


cursions and summer in the 


\merican. 

Separation of church and. stake, an 
American tradition, broke down in the 
Kentucky Derby. Rex and 
Meshach Tenney, the cattle- 


men who own and train Swaps, give 10 


Ellsworth 
Mormon 


per cent of their winnings to the Church 
of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints 
Jim Fitzsimmons, Nashua’s trainer, con 
tributes generously in Sheepshead Bay 
to Catholic, 


Long Island Protestant, and 
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Jew. Perhaps it is a mistake to split 
the ticket. Swaps won, for a net purse 
of $108,400. 

Subsequently Nashua polished off the 
Preakness and Belmont Stakes, but by 
then Swaps was safely back in California. 
“I's like having somebody punch you 
on the and 
plained to Mr, Fitz’s son, John. Agita- 


nose run,” a man com 
tion for a match race was beginning. 
alter the Derby, 


tion swung west to locus on 


Immediately atten- 
a ring Six- 


teen feet square in hkezai Stadium, San 


Now they were fighting again, this 


time the balding middleweight cham- 
pion, Bobo Olson, and the glib old 
boss of the light-heavyweights, Archie 


Moore. Archie hooked and Olson, in 


Moore’s words, “got the message.” Bobo 
fell on his head and Moore was elected 
hy acclamation as Marciano’s next chal- 
chose as trainin site the 


North 
Massachusetts, where his eloquence lett 


lenger. He 12 
Adams in scenic 


town of western 


Visitors agape and bemused. 


“Three to one,” Harry Mendel, the 
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NASHUA V, SW APS—After losing to the horse from the West in the Derby, 


Nashua came back to run poor Swaps lame in a match race out Chicago way 


Francisco, where Rocky Marciano was 
defending the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world against an English fat 
boy, Don Cockell. 

The personification of British pluck, 
Cockell would have fought cheerfully 
and unsuccessfully in a telephone booth, 
but his chauvinistic camp followers 
screamed across two continents that the 
undersized ring was a sample of the 
American cunning that had 
in their boy, Burgoyne, at Sara- 
For Cockell they wanted a_ten- 
acre field, heavily wooded. 

Because of theater com- 
mitments in the Eastern time zone, the 
fighters climbed 


same low 
done 


toga. 
television 


into the ring as the 
sun was setting beyond the Golden Gate, 
lighting up the sky. The vapor trails 
of jet planes were golden 
crossing the blue. 


Criss- 
later, 
Cockell was sagging against more sub- 
stantial ropes, pounded into a plucky 


oO » 
Ss‘ ropes 


Some minutes 


stupor by the most violent barrage 
Marciano ever fired. 
“Dirty fighter!” cried Don's  tellow 


travelers, and they ran to Cockell for 
confirmation that he had 
by foul tactics. 

“IT was not aware of it,” he said firmly. 

The ball games went on, establishing 
three young men as the brightest of 
bright tomorrew. These are 
the Giants’ enthralling Willie Mays, the 
Detroit Tigers’ Al Kaline, twenty-year- 
old son of a Baltimore broommaker, 
and Ernie Banks, of the Chicago Cubs, 
who plays shortstop like Glenn Wright 
and hits forty-one homers in a season. 


been beaten 


stars of 
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camp publicist, offered, “that before he 
leaves he sells the Mohawk Trail to a 
stranger.” 

\s predicted, the Yankees and Cleve- 
land Indians were the foremost contend- 
ers in the American League, with the 
Chicago White Sox repeatedly horning 
into the quarrel. In August the De- 
troit Tigers made a_ lively 
then fell back. All of a 
came the Boston Red Sox. 

Through May, June, and July, public 
demand was growing for another meet- 
ing of Swaps and Nashua. Since the 
Derby, the Western colt had whipped 
everything led onto a track against him 
in California or Chicago. He 


challenge, 


sudden, here 


was un- 
beaten as a three-year-old. Nashua was 
clearly the best in the East, defeated 
only by Swaps and only in the Derby. 
\t length Ben Lindheimer got the match 
for Washington Park, outside Chicago, 
by offering $100,000, winner-take-all. 
Perhaps no other 
commanded such 
excitement. Superbly 


horse race ever 
stirred such 
ridden by Ar- 


caro, Nashua gave Swaps a_ resounding 


interest, 


beating. Arcaro whipped away trom 
the post and took possession of a firm 
path near the rail which offered fair 


footing on the drying track. This kept 


Willie Shoemaker and Swaps on the 
outside, and Shoemaker was forced to 
steer even wider to find another com- 


paratively dry path beyond the soft 
stuff. Nashua simply ran Swaps hollow, 
then drew away. 

Next day Swaps was sore. Reluctant 
to use the tender forefoot as an excuse, 


his stable insisted he had been sound 


going into the race, suggested he might 


have injured himself at the start. Ever 
since, Californians have contended pas- 
sionately that their representative was 


unfit and the race not truly run, but 
it is just as plausible that Nashua, go- 
ing the first mile in brilliant time over a 
track made of briquettes, ran his rival 


lame. 


Back in Archie Moore’s camp, return- 
“Has 
“No; 


ing visitors asked Harry Mendel, 
he sold the Mohawk Trail yet?” 





er : g 
YANKS V. DODGERS—Another 


Subway series. but a new ending 


Harry said, “but the Taconic is gone.” 
Moore can spellbind an audience, but 
last word. This 
who delivered “the 
message.” Archie took it, and kept it. 

The Red Sox ran out ol With 


about a week to go, Cleveland gave up. 


Marciano’s mitten is the 


time it was Rocky 


° 
gas. 


The World Series looked like the old 
storv, Yankees vs. Dodgers, but this time 
there was a new twist. 

This time, and it was the first time 


ever, against any adversary, Brooklyn 


won. It required the maximum limit of 
seven games, and a lefthanded country 
Adirondacks. 


boy from the Johnny 


Podres. Playmates were still mauling 
him with bruising affection after the last 
game when Tin Pan Alley canonized 


him in a hymn ol numbing 
“Johnny Podres Has a Halo "Round His 
Head.” 


piety: 


The football season was, of course, 
already in swing. Of the games wit- 
nessed here, Notre Dame-Penn was by 


far the most memorable, a throwback to 
the days of Minsky burlesque. Exactly 
once in the entire afternoon did 
Pennsylvania’s defense stop a play. Not 
once did Notre Dame give up the ball 
on downs or deign to punt. 

Yet Penn scored first and led, 7 to 0; 
was tied at 7 to 7; went ahead again, 
14 to 7, and halfway through the third 
period it was still a tie, 14 to 14. Ulti- 
mately, of course, Notre Dame creamed 
‘em, but it had been wonderful comedy, 
like a midget bullying Primo Carnera. 

After football comes basketball. The 
year always closes on a cultural note. 
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In tagless days, drivers had a field day 


HE United 


States is a nation on 
wheels and each vehicle that rolls 
along the roads carries a steel li 

cense plate. One of the oddest facts 
about these auto tags is that the aver- 
age driver cannot remember his licenses 


number. A young lady neatly solved this 


problem in her own case by writing hei 
State Department of Motor Vehicles and 


requesting license plate number 1-928- 


135. “You see,” she wrote, “I was born 


in 1928 and weigh 135. I can remembei 


both of these numbers.” 
thei all 


torists, few appreciate the evolution of 


Despite importance to m0 


license plates or understand the signifi- 


numbers and letters dis 
Some fifty 


drivers 


cance of the 


played on them. years 


ago 


“horseless carriage’ nurtured 


their motoring mania by frightening 


horses. Sometimes these antics injured 


innocent passers-by. Local police officers 
presented motorists who so disturbed the 


peace with summonses to appear in 


court, But when the date of the hearing 


arrived, most of the offenders could 


They had given fictitious 
there 


not be found. 


names and addresses and Was no 


way to trace them. 


To stop this deception, New York, in 


1901, enacted a law requiring all cat 
owners to register with the Secretary ol 
Staie at Albany. The applicants then 


half-dollar-size aluminum 
disk bearing a number and the words 
“N. Y. State Motor Vehicle Law.” Dut 
ing that first year New York realized 


approximately $1,000 worth of revenue 


received a 


from this source 
New York’s 


issuing 


lead, 


license 


Following other 


states began numbers 


leaving it to individual owners to. sec 


that they were placed on the vehicle. 
Some drivers simply painted the number 
their the 
the headlights. Oth 


ers purchased ready-made markers from 


on the rear end of cars or on 


class coverings of 


local harness makers. In case of acci- 
dent, a driver could no longer escape 
his responsibility He could now be 
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your car. 


traced through his license plate number. 
From 1920 until the outbreak of 
World War II the 


familiar steel plates with embossed fig- 


most states issued 


ures. During war periods many motor 
substitutes 
for 


instance, once issued a tag of Compressed 


5 


vehicle departments adopt 


because of steel shortages. Illinois, 


paper of soya bean content, but had to 
that 
the 


ciscontinue it when it was found 


certain farm animals considered 
plates tasty snacks. 

Today the majority of license plates 
are manufactured by state prisons and 
penitentiaries. Strangely enough there is 
no standardization among the states as 
to width and height of tags. 

Extensive research by vision experts 
has shown that a combination with a light 
background and dark numerals has the 
best legibility. The experts favor white 
or vellow tor the background and black 
lor About 


half the states, however, use just the r¢ 


or dark green the numerals. 
verse of what the experts recommend. 
Many motor vehicle departments us¢ 


their auto tags to advertise their states. 


A hobbyist’s collection. 
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PASSPORTS OF 
THE HIGHWAY 


by Frank Remington 


There’s a reason for the little tag on 


It has an interesting history 





LAND 
INHE 
By 1 
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Seventeen states now employ symbols 
and slogans on their plates. such as 
“The Grand Canyon State” 
and New York’s “The Empire State.” 


\utomobile licenses have undergone 


\rizona’s 


a surprising evolution since the first 
crude leather and aluminum tags. With 
varieties, 
field 
In the 
thirty to 
have more than 1,500 types of auto tags 


so many registration — plates 


collectors and 
United States, 


forty 


otter a_ tertile for 


hobbyists. there 


are some collectors who 


Some collect only pleasure car license 


plates of this country; others include 
foreign countries; a few specialize in odd 
plates and those which have been issued 
to celebrities. 

\ prize for any collection would be 
the license of the the 
United who selects anv number 
that might strike The Vice 
President traditionally receives license 
lll. One of the 


ever, is plate number 31-770, issued each 


tag President of 
States, 
his fancv. 


number oddest, how: 


year to an Illinois motorist. Upside down 
and backwards it his 
OLLIE. 


spells name— 


Among others: China, Korea, Sweden, Persia 
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LAND FOR THEIR 


INHERITANCE 
By E. M. Granger Bennett. 317 pages. 
Bouregy & Curl. $3.50 
Land for Their Inheritance makes one 


think of the saying about the Pilgrim 
Mothers: they had to put up with every- 
thing the Pilgrim Fathers put up with— 
and with the Pilgrim Fathers too. 

Mrs. the 
first settlers of Quebec shows them en- 


Bennett’s lively novel about 
during as much snow, cold, hunger, and 
redskin scares as the “Mayflower’s” pas- 
sengers, under considerably great  poli- 
tical handicaps. In fact, her hero, Louis 
Hebert, Paris apothecary, turned Cana- 
dian homesteader, seems to suffer worse 
from the cheating of the trading com- 
that financed him than from 
mere marauding Indian braves. 
The adventures of all the Heberts are 
told with pace and pathos. 


pany any 


This novel, 
complex without confusion, has sharply 
individualized characters. Louis Hebert 
and his wile, Marie, meet dangers and 
obstacles with true French practicality. 
The daughters have the explorer’s ro- 
mantic love for a 


Sieur de 


world. 

Champlain, the Recollet 
Father Joseph Le Caron, and the Jesuit, 
Jean de 
ized 


new 


Breboeul, are excellently real- 


as shining types of courage and 


sell-sacrifice. 
Land 

highly 

ment 


Their Inheritance 
recommended for 


for can be 


its entertain- 
evokes 
the life of French Canada’s pioneers, 
saints and rascals both. 


and historical values. It 


CLORINDA CLARKE. 


AN EPISODE OF SPARROWS 


sy Rumer Godden. 247 pages. 
Viking. $3.50 


With a 
compassion and strict- 
est Rumer 
the 
Lovejoy, 
an unforgettable waif 


mixture of 
honesty, 
Godden 
character 


gives us 


of 





compounded ol — pre- 
Varications, courage, 
loneliness, determina- 


tion, and a basic code Rumer Godden 


of integrity. Lovejoy is that rare breed, 
a dreamer and a doer too, and to her 
only two things are sacred: the secret 
garden she and ‘Tip Malone had built 
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peooxs 


so painstakingly behind the wall of Our 
Lady of Sion Church and the mother 
who fluttered in for a visit once or twice 
a year between stage engagements. She 
would not have recognized it as such, 
but in both she was seeking the fulfill- 
ment of a real hunger for beauty. 

And while others on the street might 
pursue just as true forms of perfection 

Mr. Vincent, lived for nothing 
but the clientele of Real People his res- 
Mr. 


who 


taurant deserved; green-thumbed 


Isbister, ready to sacrifice his summer 
holiday to own the breathtaking cham- 
pion rose, Jiminy Cricket; and = Mrs. 
Cleary and Miss Arnot, the devoted 
slaves of fifteen cats—vet, how many 
would have risked all for their vision, 


as Lovejoy had? 

If here Miss Godden does not quite 
scale the poetic summits of The River, 
still 
ing enough in 
the 


In Episode of Sparrows is beguil- 
to 
And 


is to see a genuine gem 


its innocence move 


same sensitive audience. how 


refreshing it 


of a novel get the Book-of-the-Month 
Club nod over some undeserving but 
more raucous attention-bidder! 

LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 


RETREAT FROM LEARNING 


By Joan Dunn. 224 pages. 
McKay. $3.00 
\fter four years as a teacher in one of 


New York City’s big public high schools, 
the author of this vivid and important 
book resigned in despair. Like 
eood teachers before her (and like many 


many 


to come), she had had enough of pro- 
eressive education, the tenets of which 
in her opinion have reduced many of 


our schools to “such desperate shape 
that they can take a good child and cor- 
rupt- him.” 


Most recent criticisms of progressive 


education are heavy on the theoretical 


side. Miss Dunn has redressed the bal- 
ance. Her book is a case history, a day- 
by-day account of what goes on in the 


“Blackboard Jungle.” The resultant pic- 
ture is ugly and alarming in the extreme. 


Progressive educators. prattle — of 
“change,” but their basic premise is the 
untouchable dogma that moral values 


are relative and subjective. So Junior 
cheated in his final exam? The question 


is not was his action right or wrong, 


The question is what did Junior gain. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





got a passing 


Since, by cheating, he 
grade and so stayed with his age-group, 
Presum- 
the 
same rewards—by 


his action is to be condoned. 
ably, he could have 
end—and reaped the 


forcing teacher to pass him at the point 


cained same 


ol a gun. 

Miss Dunn has no patience with the 
“Sentimental” notion that all adolescents 
teachable. What, the 
good of a state law compelling Junior 
nilly until he 


is so many vears old? Defenders of the 


are she asks, Is 


to remain in school willy 


custom say that at the very least it keeps 
Junior “off the Actually, 
Miss Dunn, thousands of bored, restless, 
and “unteachable” Juniors have simply 
the 


street.” Says 


brought the street into classroom. 
The boast of progressive educators is 
“integrated 


Dunn 


that their systems produce 
In Miss 
it, they are producing a veneration of 
con- 


citizens.” truth. as sees 


“animals,” innocent of manners, 
temptuous olf all authority, and often 
totally uneducated. 

The 


Miss Dunn. The public school system “a8 


solution? Radical surgery, says 


sick in its guts... and cannot be cured 
by a band-aid.” The solution is to scuttle 
the ol 
vicious vested interest—progressive edu- 


worser tenets America’s most 
cation. 


MILTON LOMASK, 


THE NEW DIMENSIONS OF 
PEACE 


By Chester Bowles. 39] pages. 
Harper. $4.50 
Chester Bowles — sur- Fa 
veys the contemporary : 
world in the light ot 


the three great revolu- 






tions of ow time 
which, he contends, 
are at once the cause 


2 
and the effect of the 9% 
- 


major problems — we " 

face. The revolutions C. Bowles 
are those of Lenin, Mao Tse-tung, and 
Gandhi. They spring. each with its 


characteristic degree of correspondence 
to the truth, from the 


continents of peoples to move from the 


desire of whole 
shadow of poverty and oppression into 
the light of a truly human order of free- 
dom and dignity 

That the first two of these movements 
have, in reality, led the great 


two of 
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Going through your book, | find that you 
have made very profound studies of this 
question and have brought out in the clear 
inescapable principles and truths.” 
SAMUEL CARDINAL STRITCH, Archbishop 
of Chicago. 


THE LIBERTY OF THE SCHOOL AND 
FAMILY EDUCATION—by Lino A. 
Ciarlantini, J.U.D., Sc.S.D. 


“1 am going to find this book very very, 
helpful. | hope your grand book will have 
many readers.” 

RICHARD J. CUSHING, Archbishop of Bos- 
ton. 


“The Liberty of the School is a fundamen- 
tal problem with immense consequences for 
the present and more for the fiiture. This 
problem cannot be ignored or silenced. To 
have bravely called it to the urrennon of 
all people with a clearness of principles and 
unquestionable data is a great merit of 
the author; we congratulate him and 
wish him the success his book deserves 
V. BARTOCCETTI from Vatican daily News- 
paper: L. ‘OSSERVATORE ROMANO. 

The subject very delicate of the Liberty of 
the School was never met before here in 
America with a courage and clearness like 
yours. 

P. P. PARENTE, Prof. at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

Never has America needed a book like 
yours more than at this present moment. 
You have rendered an invaluable service to 
every Mother and Father in America 
E. BORGET, Teacher at Maple Shade, N. J. 













































Special discount to Clergy and Teachers 


COLOSSEUM P.O. Box 435, Steelton, Pa. 


paper ed. ($2.75) 
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_| cloth ed. ($4.00) 
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New book about child train- 
ing tells how you can be 
prouder of your children 
both now and later in life. 
Covers all ages. Every par- 
ent should have it. It is free; 
no obligation. Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
free Dept. 271, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to bea trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 139-N Chicago 26, Ill. 













DIRECT from 
Importer to You! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or your 
money back! NOW you can save upto50% 
As Little As by direct purchase from America’s leading 
$ per distsibulor of famous genuine ITALIAN 
month ACCORDIONS. JRADE-INS ACCEPTED. 
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powers of the world to counterfeit this 
order in a monstrous 
kind of the fact 
that for millions of depressed human 


new and more 


tvranny does not alte1 


beings they can appear as a hope of 
liberation. 

In a world obsessed by the idea of 
revolution as the gateway to economic 


and social justice, there is yet another 
and evreater revolution of which, Mr. 
Bowles maintains, it Is up to us \meri- 
cans to demonstrate the permanent 


validity. That is our own movement 
“all 
men are created equal and are endowed 
then 


able rights.” If 


which set out to show the world that 


certain inalien- 
reflected in ow 
throughout the 
ot the 
nearly 


by Creator with 


they are 
with 
the 


American 


dealings people 


world, generous concepts 


still, 
dynamic 


revolution are 
the 


appeal to human aspirations for justice 


two centuries later, most 
and peace. 

The author's are 
sive for the task has undertaken 
his book. But over and above his tech 


nical competency, a warmth of human 


credentials 
he 


impres- 
in 


feeling, a personal concern for the well 
being of people. a thirst for truth and 
justice, a tempered optimism and faith 
in human good-will make the reading of 
his book a refreshing as well as informa- 
tive experience. 

FENTON MORAN. 


THE LIFE OF RUDYARD 


KIPLING 
By C. E. Carrington. 433 pages. 
Doubleday. $5.50 


When Rudyard Kipling was but thirty- 
six vears old, he was touted one of Eng- 
land’s authors. He rich 
and famous, the most talked about and 
the most quoted living writer. 


greatest was 


Some twelve vears before, he had set 
sail for England from India (where he 
was born of English parents) , clutching 
a packet of papers under his arm. The 
following year, 1890, these bulky papers 
published. Practically 
a literary 


were overnight 


he became SUCCESS. 

\t the time, however, critics suggested 
that this neophyte lacked staying-power, 
that he was just ‘‘a comet of the season.” 
Obviously thei faulty. 


to write some five ro- 


judgment was 
5 


For he went on 
hundred short 


stories, over a thousand pages of verse, 


mances, more than two 


several miscellaneous volumes: all of 
which sold widely. Even today, almost 
twenty years after his death, his works 


are still being read. Few contemporary 


authors have had Kipling’s perennial 
popularity. 

What is the secret of his appeal? What 
kind of man could evoke love or hate, 
or love and hate together, in almost 
every reader? This authorized biography 
holds many answers. Several aspects of 
Kipling’s life never before published 


are found in this stimulating study; yet, 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


on the whole, this so-called ‘definitive 

































: roman 
life of Kipling” is more adulation than nual re 
objective evaluation. Cam 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO, thusias 
misery 
MR. NEW YORK ing—A 
By Grover Whalen. 312 pages, —_ 
Putnam. $5.00 . likely 
The 
Those who remember Grover Whalen cial ta 
chiefly as New York City’s official greeter super- 
of celebrities may not be aware olf the age. } 
background and solid achievements of need 
this public-spirited citizen. While Gen. uncon 
eral Manager of Wanamaker’s, Mr, name: 
Whalen was drafted into. service as Th 
Mayor Hylan’s secretary, was Police tegral 
Commissioner under Mayor Walker, his p 
and achieved a tremendous — success step | 
as administrator of the New York crusa 
World’s Fair. As a public servant for man 
thirty-five years under seven mayors, wear 
Mr. Whalen was a keen observer of men , 
and events. The stories he relates shed 
considerable light on various persons, CAS 
and some of his anecdotes are hilarious, By 
Mr. Whalen shatters one illusion. It. | J 
seems that those ticker-tape blizzards | Ks 
were not spontaneous in inception. Mr, Tha 
Whalen says that he and his associates thro 
conceived the idea at the reception for ing | 
the Prince of Wales in 1919. This ad- — nove 
mission will not enhance his popularity class 
with the Department of Sanitation. It | Alte 
has also been assumed that Harry S. suc 
Truman knew all along that he would situ: 
defeat Governor Dewey for the presi- ing 
dency in 1948. According to the author, for 
Mr. Truman greeted the Governor in {| — nou 
July of that year by saying: “I hope | A 
you'll like the White House.” F of 
There is an error on page 298 that Ant 
slipped by somehow. The graves of the 
Hamilton, Fulton, and Captain Law- des’ 
rence are said to be located at St. Paul's | Par 
Chapel instead of in the Trinity Church tern 
graveyard. This is a warmly appealing me 
book that is both informative and amus- sed 
ing. on 
DOYLE HENNESSY. dis 
me 
CASH McCALL sit 
By Cameron Hawley. 444 pages. t for 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.95 
No, our gallant hero he 
isn’t called Cash_ be- is 
cause of his flair for = 
making a swift billion. ” 
(It seems, it was a m 
family name on_ his F 
mother’s side.) Nor re 
does the novel’s force rt 
generate from his per- gg eo F) 
sonality or that of his lianeeiiattl : 
eager love, Lory, but in the many realis- . 
tic minor characters and ramifications C 
of plot. . 


It is the story of a clever man’s clever 
of the “current tax situation” 
build an empire by buying, refurbishing, 
and reselling drying businesses. It is a 


use to 


THE SIGN 





ive 
an 


CO, 


eS, 


len 
ter 
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rk 
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romance of the balance sheet and an- 
nual report. 

Cameron Hawley writes with en- 
thusiasm and color of the grandeur and 
misery of the up-and-coming—and fail- 
ing—American businessman’s — Career; 


sparing Us both mock heroics and un- 
likely tragedies. 

The main flaw in this flight of finan- 
Cash is presented as the 
super-tycoon, the money genius of the 
age. Nonetheless he is oblivious of the 
need of good public relations, naively 
unconcerned about his professional good 
name. 

This, however, seems to 
tegral factor in Mr. Hawley’s plot, and 
his plot entertains. Cash McCall is a 
step forward in America’s latest literary 
crusade to prove that just 
man makes money he doesn’t necessarily 
wear a cloven hoof. 


cial fantasy is: 


be an in- 


because a 


CLORINDA CLARKE. 


CASTLE GARAC 


sy Nicholas 
Knopf. 


That good old follow- 
through tactic is 
ing in Mr. Monsarrat’s 
novel to the 
class of a champion. 
After up a 
succulently suspenseful 
situation in the open- 
ing chapters, he settles 
for a commonplace de- 
nouement without flair 


Monsarrat. 258 pages. 


$3.50 
miss- 
give it 


revving 





N. 


Monsarrat 
or finesse. 
involves a 
Paul 
obviously living by 
Tom Welles, a 
writer stranded in 
Paris, as a confidential The 
terms of Welles’ unorthodox employ- 
ment narrow down to entertaining the 
seductive Anna, dressing prosperously 
his generous salary, 


Aforesaid situation pair 


of international smoothies, and 
Anna Ehrenhardt, 
their wits, who hire 


destitute American 


one 


sec retary. 


on and keeping a 
discreet silence while he searches for a 
medieval castle and a blonde French 
girl who will agree to drop from sight 
for a matter of months. 

Vaguely that the Ehren- 
hardts may be engaged in shady business, 
Tom nevertheless produces the castle, a 
moldy, mountain fortress once the home 
of the de Garac family, where Paul pro- 
poses to stage 
“production” 


suspicious 


secretive sort of 
and even a girl to fit the 
specifications, Angéle Corton. Charmed 
by her freshness, he reluctantly intro- 
duces her to Paul. When Angéle and the 
Fhrenhardts disappear overnight leaving 
an implausible letter of explanation, 
Tom decides to ferret out the mystery at 
Garac castle. 

From that point the story line slackens 
considerably to let coincidence ply the 
reins. Events are too neatly manipulated 
to be intriguing. But perhaps all might 


some 
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be fargiven except for the final sour 
note—Angéle’s unabashed proposition to 
Tom. Which just proves you can’t al- 
ways judge a maiden by her name. 
SLADE PUSATERI. 


COLLECTIVISM ON THE 
CAMPUS 


By E. Merrill Root. 
Devin-Adair. 


403 pages. 
$5.00 


Professor Root confirms, all too plainly 
for comfort, the now famous statement 
of Prof. Ludwig Lewisohn of Brandeis 
University, that “the only the 
only type of student who is still forced 
American 


scholar, 


into a defensive position on 
today is the 


the religious teacher 


campuses conservative 
teacher or student, 
or student.” 

Long convinced that the Communist- 
Socialist doctrines being insidi- 
ously promulgated among students and 
that the collectivist the 
colleges and universities had been a fact 
for some years, Mr. Root began intensive 
research and study to discover the truth. 


This book, 


were 


domination of 


an organized body of facts, 
subtitled ‘““The Battle the Mind in 
American Colleges,” tells in detail how 
this has come about. 

The chapter on “the nature of the 
Communist professor” is a documented 
presentation of the manner in which 
Red profs act or talk on the witness 
stand or in the “Five Com- 
munist Professors’ reviews the stories 
and gives testimony by and about such 
well-known characters as Professors 
Maurice Halperin, Dirk J. Struik, Wen- 
dell H. Furry, Ralph Gundlach, and 
Herbert Philipps. 

Both sides are shown: 
the 
tarian 
they 


for 


classroom. 


who and where 
totali- 
how 


and 
and 

the 
side, 


Communists, socialists, 
“liberal” 
operate in 
room; and, 
anti-collectivists, the hard-pressed indi- 
Dr. Frank Richardson, Uni- 
versity of Nevada; Prof. A. H. Hobbs, 
of the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Root examines the 
of individual students who have 
resisted “brain-changing,” Nancy Fellers, 
Patricia Bozell, Robert V. Andelson, 
others. 


teachers are 
class- 


the 


and out of 


on the defensive 


vidualists, 


cases 
and 


From his first chapter where he ap- 
praises the battle for the mind in the 
American college, to the last, with its 
strong affirmative note, Mr. Root’s book 
is a liberal education in the infiltration 
of American education. 

IRENE CORBALLY KUHN. 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER 


By Walter Lord. 209 pages. 
Holt. $3.50 
When the “Titanic” slid under cold, 
black North Atlantic waters in the early 
morning hours of April 12, 1912, a 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





Books of Merit 


Meditations Before Mass 


By Romano 








Guardini, trans. by 
Elinor C. Briefs — Excellent medi- 
tation mz aterial, not only for priests, 
but for everyone who wishes to im- 
prove his spiritual life. Imbued with 
the real meaning of the Mass and 
the spirit of the liturgical move- 
ment, the author makes his readers 
think in terms of spiritual realities. 
$3.00 


Striving for Perfection 


By L. Colin, 
Kathryn Day 

urges all Christ 
way of life and 
the objective of 
true Christian perfection. 
is a precise and accurate 
of the essence of the religious 


C.SS.R., trans. by 
Wyatt — This book 
ans to examine their 
set their sights on 
Christ’s teaching: 
The work 
description 
life. 
$3.50 


The Light Beyond 


A Study of Hawthorne’s Theology 
By Rev. Leonard J. Fick, Ph.D. — 
Based on the entire body of Haw- 
thorne’s writing, including his let- 
ters and journals, this study presents 
a complete account of his views on 
God, man, and sin. All those who 
read and liked the novels and tales 
of Hawthorne will find that this 
scholarly study adds to their under- 
standing of both the man and his 
works. 3.50 
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uates proves you can qualify 
for fascinating hotel, motel, 
club or apartment house 
Projects. Opportunities 
everywhere for both young 
and mature. Previous experi- 
ance proved’ unnecessary. 
Train in spare time at home 
or through resident classes 
in Washington. Nationwide 
Placement Service F REE. 
Write for FREE book, ‘‘Your 
Big Opportunity.’”’ 

Approved for ae Veteran 

Trainin, LEWIS HOTEL 

TRAINING SCHOOL Desk BA- 

6803, Wash. 7, D.C. 40th yr. 


“Tam Hotel 
Executive 
Housekeeper 


and enjoy 
my work.’’ 
—E. os 
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LOOK! 102 EASY WAYS TO RAISE 


EXTRA MONEY 


For Yourself, Sodality, Club or School 





Make $50, $75, $100—more. Show 

an friends new type Tall Parchment, Photo- 

Mi aiccememamny chrome greeting cards. Unusual All Oc- 
casion, Easter assortments, gift wrap- 

New 1956 pings, novelties. Profits to 100% plus 
Catholic bonus. Write today for Free Trial outfit 


boxes On approval, 29 FREE 


f Feature SE 
Fund_ Rais- 


Samples Personal Stationery, 





Assortment ing Plan, Special Money-Saving Offers. 
| FREE Catalog and | NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
Setting ‘Guide North Abington 153, Mass. 





‘JESUIT’ TEA | 


So known because it has been 
cultivated by Jesuits in South 
America for over 200 years. 
Better known as Yerba Mate. 
Provides energy, soothing to 
the nerves. Send for your free 
copy of “The Wonderful 
Story. of South American 
Maté."" Comes in tea bags. 
Possesses amazing qualities. 
Or send one dollar for a generous supply+story. 
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How\oulan Master 
Good ENGLISH 


inl Minutesa Day! 


HOUSANDS ae. 

make mistakes in Fy ‘ 
English — and don't 
know it. It is surprising 
how many persons -say 
“between you and I” in- 
stead of “between you 
and me”; use “who” for 
“whom”; and mispro- 
nounce the simplest 





SHERWIN CODY 


words. Most persons use only common 
words — colorless, flat, ordinary. Their 
speech and their letters are lifeless, dull, 


humdrum, largely because they lack confi- 
dence in their use of language. 


What Does Your English Say About You? 


Does your English help or hinder you? Every 
time you talk, every time you write, you show 
what you are. When you use the wrong word, 
when you punctuate incorrectly, when you use 
trite Or commonplace words, you handicap your- 
self enormously. English, the very tool you 
should use to improve your business or social 
position, holds you back. You don’t realize it, for 
oar are too polite to tell you about your mis- 
takes. 


But now Sherwin Cody offers you a common- 
sense method of acquiring a mastery of English 
in only a few minutes a day. It’s so easy for you 
to stop making the mistakes in English which 
have been hindering you and learn to present your 
ideas clearly, forcefully, convincingly, on all oc- 
casions—without even thinking about it! 


100% Self-Correcting Device 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s new method 
is habit-forming. Suppose he himself were stand- 
ing forever at your elbow. Every time you mis- 
Pronounced or misspelled a word, every time you 
violated correct grammatical usage, every time 
you used the wrong word to express your mean- 
ing, suppose you could hear him whisper : “That 
is wrong, it should be thus and so.’’ In a short 
time you would habitually use the correct form 
and the right words in speaking and writing. 


Mr. Cody’s 100% Self-Correcting Device (upon which 
he holds a patent) does exactly this thing. It is his silent 
voice behind you, ready to speak out wherever you commit 
an error It finds your mistakes and concentrates on them 
You are not drilled upon anything you already know; and, 
unlike the old ways of learning English, there are no rules 
to memorize. 


No more than fifteen minutes a day is required—and not 
of study, but of fascinating practice! Those who take ad 
vantage of Mr. Cody’s method gain a facility of speech 
that marks them as educated persons in whatever society 
they find themselves. They gain the self-confidence and self 
respect which this ability inspires. As for material reward, 
certainly the importance of good English in the race for 
success cannot be overestimated. Surely no one can advance 
far without it. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


A book explaining Mr. Cody’s invention is ready 
are ever embarrassed by mistake in grammar, spelling 
pronunciation, punctuation, or if your vocabulary is lim 
ited, this new free book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good Eng- 
lish in 15 Minutes a om «at will prove a revelatic m to you 
It can be had free upon request pw) is lig 
d the coupon, a lett rt or p rd now gent 

call.) SHERWIN CODY “Col RSE IN ENGLIS SH, 
Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 


If you 











|] SHERWIN CODY COURSE IN ENGLISH { 
661 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 

I Please send me, without any obligati y part 1 
your free book, ‘‘How You Can Master Good Eng 

I in 15 Minutes a Day No agent wi Gon “a 

Dae 
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l 'f 18 years or younger, check here for Booklet A 1 
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world not yet inured to the carnage of 
two world wars was profoundly shocked. 


\s a result of the disaster, in which 
more than 1800 lives were lost, new 
safety rules were laid down for ocean 
travel and, though the process was 
slower, fuel was added to a growing 
social transformation in which the 


privileges of wealth were gradually whit- 
tled away. 

This account of the last hours of the 
ill-starred ocean mammoth—written by 
a man who has interviewed dozens of 
“Titanic” and pored over 
countless pages of research material—is 
undoubtedly an accurate report of what 
transpired on the decks, in the cabins, 
and adrift in the lifeboats of the White 
Star liner. Curiously, the author fails to 
make a stirring, dramatic chronicle of 
the disaster. The voluminous notes, the 
impressive research, and documentation 
are interesting, and the author’s accent 
on the restraints and discrimination 
against third-class passengers 
is an important contribution. 

1 Night to Remember is an interest- 
ing documentation, but it misses the 
mark in transmitting the full impact of 
the terrors, the heroics, and the tragedies 
of that terrible night when an iceberg 
abruptly ended the maiden voyage of 
liner. 


survivors 


practiced 


a great 
JERRY COTTER. 


THE LARK’S ON THE WING 


by Mary Carlier. 
Bruce. 


291 pages. 
$3.50 


find a more en- 
large family than this. 
The Garneaus and their five girls lived 
on Glady farm in Ohio until the depres- 
sion forced them to move to a succession 
of smaller and less profitable ones. Susan, 
a former schoolteacher, was determined 
that her children have all the advantages 
of life that money doesn’t necessarily 
buy: poetry, music, companionship, 
closeness to nature, and the opportunity 
of making sacrifices for a common cause. 

Despite money problems which made 


It would be hard to 
gaging story of 


their father a silent, bitter man, the 
girls, Sylvia, Ruth, Dolores, Maggie— 
who tells the story—and Abbie, have a 


and 
and _ adolescent 
romances. They lived in dread of Aunt 
Ellie’s visits, unavoidable because she 
held a large note for the farm. Aunt 
Ellie was a stern who made 
them outlandish dresses out of old 
drapery material and insisted that they 
wear bags of cooked onions around their 
had colds. 


Suddenly—or so it seemed—after hav- 


generous share of joys sorrows, 


mischievous escapades, 


spinster 


necks when they 


ing contended with crowds of chickens, 
balky indifferent soil, 
and a cantankerous Tin 
Madame T., the 
looking fo 
\fter the war, when Stephen, a neighbor- 


“mules, drought, 


Lizzie named 
girls were grown up, 


jobs, and falling in love. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


ing farmer, gives Glady farm to Maggie 
for a wedding present, Susan Garneau 
peacefully ends her days, once more at 
home, satisfied with a job well done, 
A light-hearted story told with delicate 
humor. 

PAULA BOwss, 


THE LAMPS WENT OUT IN 
EUROPE 


By Ludwig Reiners. 
Pantheon. 


310 pages. 
$5.00 


The author of this interesting study be. 
that historical events are the 
direct result of the concrete acts of hu- 
man agents. His analysis of World War 

therefore, is based less on fundamen- 
tal issues than on the human errors and 
“tragic blundering’’ that led to the 
great conflict. 

Undoubtedly, the personal element in 
history has been frequently neglected 
and Mr. Reiner’s book is thus a stimu- 
lating and often 
Though he is not a_professionai_his- 
torian, the author is sufficiently familiar 
with the abundant material—archives, 
memoirs, and official documents—which 
has been the basis of more serious 
studies. He deals mainly, however, with 
the personalities involved, and his char- 
acterizations of Franz Josef, Isvolsky, Si 
Edward Grey, and other European states- 
men are shrewd if not often brillant. 

Unfortunately, and perhaps inevitably, 
Mr. Reiners occasionally goes to ex- 
tremes. With regard to Bismarck’s Re- 
insurance Treaty, for example, it is at 
least doubtful that Holstein’s arguments 
against renewal were as empty and 
ridiculous as they are made out to be. 
Though none of Bismarck’s successors 
measured up to his greatness as a states- 
man, it is rather difficult to believe that 
they deserve the severe and often flip- 


lieves 


original corrective. 








Satisfied 


> The day after he won a bout 
that almost cost him his title, a 
famous heavyweight fighter was 
taken to see films of the fight. 
“How did you like the pic- 
ture?” someone asked when it 
Was over. 
“Well,” the fighter replied, 
think it had a real nice ending.” 
—Charles Fogarty 
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*: 1} Will Your Next Vacation Really Be Something To Remember? 


—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in 
the North Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, 
the unknown vacation wonderlands almost at your front door. 











———— 


= The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vacation 
ES. is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you 
can visit on the money you want to spend. 


Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globe Trotters Club, 
| tells you that in his book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This 
is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get 
more for your money in vacation and travel. 


How to stop saying— 
“1 Always Spend Too Much On My Vacation” 


Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains 


sas , > 
‘Se In his big book, you learn in all America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, 
00 —about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations etc. At no time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy 
on far-off islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while yourself, no matter how really different and exciting is the vaca- 
be you fish. tion you choose through his experienced advice. Always, he tells 
‘ : you the many things you can do within your budget and how to get 
| 7 —about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and more for your money (if you travel by car, he shows how most 
the eucalyptus trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, auto aaah cs can mice $6 4 $7 a day) y . - ‘ 
hu: in Indian country, along rugged coastlines, on ships and . P y)- 
by rail. You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. 


Jar 
en- 
nd 
he 





—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do and how 
to save at national parks and in cities most Americans want 
to visit. 


Yet, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make 
sure your next vacation will be something to talk about, get the 
facts now. Use the coupon to order. 




















P Round the World on a Shoestring 





If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, 
you don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could 
spend $500-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do 
you know you can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful 
Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc., by bus and rail for just $109 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do 
you know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for 
only a fourth of the cost—or via connecting steamer for $700—and that 
there are dozens of other round the world routings for under $1000? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost routings to 
whatever part of the globe you're interested in? India, say, and how 
to reach it at lowest cost via rail from Europe through France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East? Or how to see 
South America economically? Which air lines Americans living down 
there take to cut $30, $50, $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist. who spends a lot, or 
like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination eco- 
nomically, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide ‘“‘How to Travel Without Being Rich” 


WHERE WILL YOU GO 
IN FLORIDA? 


IF YOU WANT A VACATION YOU CAN AFFORD 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for 
whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give 
you the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn't 
traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you, first of all, road by 
road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida whether you’re 
on vacation, or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement 
prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can 
stop for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to 
pay. For that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, 
you'll find a real ‘“‘paradise’—just the spot which has everything you 
want. 


X- gives you the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower Of course, there's much more in this big book. 
e- cost, comfortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after 
page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save 
aan We cal ede uke coal an coer IF YOU WANT A JOB OR A HOME IN FLORIDA 
ts ge you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is the Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks with hun- 
d only guide in the world that names the schooners, tells what they dreds of personnel managers, business men, real estate operators, state 
; charge, where they go (even how to reach Gauguin’s old home). Visit officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you want to know about if 
p Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reach- you're going to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a business 
, ing the sights (how S0c takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as of your own. If you've ever wanted to run a tourist court or own an 
'§ | those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South Amer- orange grove, he tells you today’s inside story of these popular invest- 
ica? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the guide that ments 
s- P tells you where and how to go at prices you can really afford. . 
it If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that IF YOU WANT TO RETIRE ON A SMALL INCOME 








travel is within your reach. Send now for “How to Travel Without 
Being Rich.” It’s a big book, with over 75,000 words, filled with 
facts, prices and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one 
little hint can save you this sum several times over. 





Passenger-carrying 


FREIGHTERS are the secret 


of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never-to- 
be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West 
Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, 
trips to almost everywhere are within your means. 
And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds 
(not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and 
plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go a round the world cruise 
can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediter- 
tfanean; two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or 
to New Orleans. Name the port and the chances are you can find it 
listed in Travel Routes Around the World. This is the book that 
names the lines, tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly 
describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all 
over the world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To 
learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get Travel 
Routes Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128-page 1956 edition includes 
Practically every passenger carrying service starting from or going to 
New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South 
America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section 
called “How to See the World at Low Cost,” plus pages and pages 
of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out 
coupon, 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire now on the 
money you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part- 
time or seasonal job to help out your income, he tells you where to 
pick up extra income.) Because Norman Ford always tells you 
where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income, he can help 
you take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to re- 
tire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman 
Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you 
want. Yet this big book with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 
words sell for only $2—only a fraction of the money you'd spend need- 
lessly if you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy fill out coupon below, 


MS Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 
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Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 31 First Ave. 


Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


T have enclosed $.......... (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books checked below. You will refund my money if I 


am not satisfied. 


Where to Vacation ¢ 
Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 
How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
Travel Routes Around the World. $1 

0 Special Offer: 


nm a Shoestring. $1 
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QUICKLY FOLD 







OR UNFOLD ELGG and Sell 
quaeme ROSARIES 





ROOM USES 













for profit * gifts * as a hobby 
| J no experience needed 





TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


Make Rosaries easily with our 
beautiful beads, chains, crucifixes, 
centers, etc. . . . for profit, gifts, 
or as a hobby. Sell our complete 
line of Holy Pictures, Medals, Stat- 





mM ues, Rosaries, Books, Novelties in 
your spare time — or as a profit- 
SEA STRONG, RIGID able full time business. See how 
MIN UM TUBULAR f easy it is to start this fun-filled 
STORAGE (@) hobby or money-making business! 


Send 10¢ for Large Illustrated 
Wholesale Catalog Today! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
GREYLOCK CREATIONS 
Box 1048, Pittsfield 4, Mass. 


STEEL LEGS | 
Send for folder with complete speciticotions | 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. § 








Franciscan Missionary | is Shea a 
Brothers of the Sacred | ro ers 0 0 y ross 
Heart of Jesus 
cave for the néedy, aged, af- | NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
flicted and chronically ill. | Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
Nurse the sick and save souls, as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
Whatever your talents are, many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 


they can be used to assist in > i 73 C k, printing, cook- 
this tremendously neoded with underprivileged boys, office work, p 8. 


; ° ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: 
apostolate. Write to: Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
The Master of Novices St. Joseph Juniorate or 218 Dujarie Hall 


Little Flower Novitiate Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 
Price Hill, Eureka, Mo. 














PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 
PIARIST FATHERS P. ©. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 

















SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age td apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and provitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 


Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
join as Lay Brothers 
Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 














ios YOURSELF As A PASSIONIST 


As A $$ As A 
PRIEST . 


BROTHER 
You Will: You Will: 
Pray & Study Pray & Work 


in Seminary 
or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, 
Preach Mis- 


in the Monas- 
tery, Learn- 
ing Trades 

to help with 


sions, Retreats Monastery 
As Missionary, supplies & 
Home or Abroad maintenance 





For Complete Information, Write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 











Passionist Monastery Passionist M tery 
1901 West Street 5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, I!linois 
If you live in any state If you live in Ohio or 
east of Ohio. west of it. 

















c THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 








pant treatment which the author gives 
Because of its particular emphasis, 
the book makes for absorbing reading 
and is almost as readable as a_ first. 
class novel. It deserves to be included 
in any bibliography dealing with the 
collapse of the German Empire. The 
scholarly reader, however, will want to 
supplement Reiners’ analysis with the 
more scholarly, if less amusing, studies 
of Sidney Bradshaw Fay and William L, 

Langer. 
CHARLES P. BRUDERLE, 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE CORSAIR. By Madeleine Fabiola 
Kent. 299 pages. Doubleday. $3.95, 
John Lafitte lives on! Among the count 
less minor figures in American history, 
his name seems to have a singular ap 
peal. Was he a pirate or a_ privateer? 
\ scoundrel or a gentleman? What 
was his part in the Battle of New 
Orleans? This fictionalized treatment 
of his life has for its thesis that Lafitte 
has been maligned by historians. Ac 
cordingly he is pictured as a_ fearless 
corsair, a loyal American who sailed 
his own ships as vessels of war against 
the British. Whatever the truth, Thi 
Corsair is a satisfying adventure story. 


ST. PIUS X. By Leonard von Matt & 
Nello Vian. 150 plates. 90 pages. 
Regnery. $6.00. Something new and 
different in hagiography: a picture bi- 
ography of St. Pius X. There are 150 
photographs of all the places associated 


in any way with the Saint; the place 


where he was born and raised and the 
places where he did his work for God 
as priest, bishop, cardinal, and Pope. 
The pictures, taken by von Matt, are 








Before or After? 


> Two small boys sharing the 
same room in a hospital were 
discussing their experiences. 

“Are you a medical or a surgi- 
cal case?” asked the first young- 
ster. 

“What do you mean?” the 
other asked in return. 

The inquisitor looked scorn- 
fully at his fellow patient. 

“Were you sick when you got 




















For information address the vocational director nearest your home: here? Or did they make you sick 
Be Le Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute after you came?” 
afayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. Mr Pig ° 
‘ —Mrs. Ernest Miller 
_La Salle College Mont La Salle La Salle institute f 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. 
Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN THE SIGN 
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Best Selling Booklets . . 
THINKING WITH GOD 


peauTirFuLVFWi2-picturE 
CATHOLIC ART 
CALENDAR 


Every Catholic Home : 
should have it! 


IN FULL COLOR 
Size: 1342 x 8 in. 
12 different pic- 
tures each appro- 
priate to its 
month. 


Shows Saints’ Days, 
Feast Days, Holy Days 

and Abstinence Days. 

Or. . . get this calendar FREE when you buy 
our $1. box of 14 beautiful Everyday Cards 
for all occasions . . . Birthday, Get Well, 
New Baby, Sympathy, etc. So nice to have 
on hand and... a typical LANE VALUE. 


NO C.O.D. THIS OFFER U. S. ONLY 
Free Catalog of Devotional Articles 


LANE 


Division 2E, ESMOND, Rhode Island 


1933 LANE'S 241rn YEAR 1956 














Written for these 
tension 
this 
provides 


times of 


and turmoil, 
booklet 


“thought sketche- 


‘s” to help you in 
restful, tranquil 
Fr. 
Fidelis Rice, C.P. 


64 pp. 5” x 7”. .256 


prayer. By 





This 


“words 


booklet of 


of encour- 


Cnsfidence in God 


agement” is still the 


best of our best 
sellers. Written to 
show that above 


everything God 


Wants your love. 96 


pp. 
Order NOW From 
THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 


314"”x 514". .25¢ 
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arranged in thirty groups, each section 
dealing with a particular phase of the 
Saint’s life, and are accompanied by 
descriptive notes. Each section is pre- 
ceded by a short biographical essay by 
Nello Vian, relating to the events pic- 
tured in the section accompanying it. 
Most of the pictures have never been 
published betore and they of course 
give a sharper sense of reality to the 
It 


an 


life that is described in the essays. 


is a beautiful book and will make 


ideal gilt. 


FATHER TO THE IMMIGRANTS. 
By Icilio Felici. 248 Kenedy. 
$3.00. The name Bishop John 
Scalabrini will not strike a familiar 
the minds of many Americans. 
Yet this Bishop of Piacenza, Italy, ex- 
the large 
number of Italian immigrants flowing 


pages. 


of 
note In 


ercised a vast influence on 
into our country during the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century. 
The reader may disagree with Father 
Felici’s views on the national parish. 


He may feel that the real Bishop 
Scalabrini, hidden at times in the au- 
thor’s moralizing maze, is an even 


more dynamic figure than the one pre- 
sented by the author. But the reader 
will having met Bishop 
Scalabrini, “a zealous, dynamic _ priest, 
and saintly 
Bishop,” and also one of America’s fore- 
most 


not regret 


a model pastor, a wise 


missionaries. 


NEW FOUND WORLD. 
Lamb. 


sy Harold 
Doubleday. $5.75. 
Until now Harold Lamb has been main- 
ly known the author historical 
narratives and biographies which were 


336 pages. 


as ol 


redolent of the “gorgeous East”: Theo- 
dora, Suleiman the Magnificent, Ivan 


Alexander the Great are 
some of the subjects he has chosen. 
New Found World turns to a 
different scene, one less exotic, perhaps, 
but equally romantic—the discovery and 
exploration of North America. 

These are which 
tire. Here is Columbus, the “lonely 
Genoese,” persisting in his venture when 


the Terrible, 


In he 


stories ol we never 


everyone else despaired. Here is Pizarro, 
“a bastard of Estramadura,” emerging 
“from the miasma of rains and coastal 
jungles to the heights of the 
Andes,” Here Jacques Cartier, 
Jean Ribault, and Laudonniere, de Soto, 
Panfilo Narvaez, and Pedro Menendez 
de Aviles. These are mighty men, great 
in accomplishment or failure, strong in 
Truly, shall we see their 


clean 
are 


vice or virtue. 
like again? 


THE LIBERTY OF THE SCHOOL 
AND FAMILY EDUCATION. sy 
Lino A. Ciarlantini. 253 pages. Educa- 
tional Publishers. $2.75. Certainly 
more divisive than the schools them- 
selves is the question as to why there 
are, and should be, private schools at 
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all. The answer is to be found in the 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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CATHOLIC woaLn 





“More thrilling than any novel” 
—CATHOLIC WORLD 


With sparkling wit and devastating logic, 
G. K. Chesterton shatters the thesis that 
Christ stands side by side with similar 
myths and proves conclusively that Chris- 


tianity is the only true religion. “A _ pro- 
found and beautiful book _all the 
color and fury and romantic faith of a 


crusade."—NATION AND ATHENAEUM. 


The original edition was $3.50. Image 
Book edition 75¢. 

Get this low priced, deluxe, pocket-size 
Image book today and see all 26 out- 
standing titles wherever books are sold. 


Buy Image Books 
Read Image Books 
Give Image Books 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. 











SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 
Most valued—commemorative 


But all stamps worthwhile 
Fill a box or large envelope and send to: 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 





Holy Cross Seminary, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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Now! Save Over *3 pe 100 


ON AMAZING 


Food Supplement 


16 VITAMINS 
12 MINERALS 


In a Single Tablet 
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Including the Impor- 
tant “RED” Vitamin 
B-12 Along With 
Other Stimulants for 
the Growth of 


Red Blood Cells— 

Try this all-Vitamin-Mineral Formula PLEMS — 
ata wow 4 $2.35 for 100 Tablets — 

ay is an adequate dose 
Again VITAMIN. QUOTA leads the way in 
supplying the vitamin needs to millions at 
amazing savings. Here, combined in one small 
tablet called PLEMS, you get 16 high-potency 
vitamins and 12 minerals. Included in this out 
standing formula are the amazing ‘‘RED’’ Vita 
min B-12 and Folic Acid, which have stirred 
the medical world and mark the greatest ad- 
vance ia blood building since liver. Heretofore 
vitamins of this type have been very ex 
pensive, but they are now available in PLEMS 
at a price within the reach of all. Compare 
the potencies in PLEMS—and don't forget that 
potency is the one factor which determines 
value—with vitamin-mineral products you are 
now using or with any supplements containing 
these splendid blood-building factors and see 
how much you can save. Nowhere in America 
will you find such unitage in a single tablet, so 
reasonably priced. No matter which vitamins 
you have used and how much you have paid 
for them you should test the value of this truly 





fine formula now 
Each PLEMS tablet contains 

Vit. A 5,000 USP units | Col. Pantothenate 3 Mg 
Vit. D 1,600 USP units | Niacinamide 20 Mg 
Vitamin B-12. 2 Mcg.]| Vitamin K 0.2 Mg 
Folic Acid 0.3 Mg. | Vitamin E 5 Mg 
Vitamin C 50 Mg. | Biotin 1 Mcg 
Vitamin B-1 5 Mg. | Rutin 1 Mg 
Vitamin B-2 2 Mg. | Choline 10 Mg 
Vitamin B-6 0.5 Mg. | Inositol 10 Mg 
Cobalt 0.15 Mg. | lodine 0.15 Mg 
Copper 1 Mg. | Molybdenum 0.5 Mg 
Fluorine 0.1 Mg. | Potassium 5 Mg 
Iron 15 Mg. | Zinc 1 Mg 
Calcium 143 Mg. | Magnesium 10 Mg. 
Manganese 1 Mg. | Phosphorus 110 Mg 


One tablet daily meets or exceeds the 
MINIMUM daily Vitamin requirements 


100 Tablets $ 2.35 250 Tablets$ 5.25 


500 Tablets $10.00 1,000 Tablets $19.00 
PLEMS are sold only at the addresses below. 
We pay all postage. Order C.O.D. or save all 
charges by sending check or money order. 


Money back if not satisfied. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


One ih world’s large ti of vitamir \ 
1923 erving over 1,2 amilies, coast-to- 


Dept. T-380, 880 Broadway, N.Y. 3, N. Y. 
or Dept. T-380, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Calif. add 3% Sales in Los Angeles 
add 4%. 
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Encyclopedia of Star 


Send 25¢ today. ASK FOR LOT FY-16 


ZENITH CO. 81 Willoughby sr., 
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UnissuedRed 
Cross set (3) 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 







natural law that governs the parents’ 
right to educate and the State’s duty 
to assist. Here is a book which ex- 
| poses that law in a crisp, ultralogical 
| style, with theological and _ historical 
}accuracy, and even readability. The 
}author concludes that education is a 
natural right of parents, one of the 
basic liberties of civil society, and a 
definite need of democracy. There is 
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By Msgr. Thomas F. Burke. 


Church Chronicle Pub. Co., 


This is a volume of sermon and 


ference outlines which, while serv 


the obvious function of preaching 


may also be used as material 


for 











After-Effect 


Pr. Kenyon tells this one in 
the i eehly: 


A group of old-time performers 


American 


were seated in Lindy’s restaurant 


on Broadway, recalling their “tri- 


umphs” in the theater. 


“You probably don’t remember 
me when I was an acrobat,” said 
cartwheels 


knife 


one. “I used to do 


all the 
between my teeth.” 
‘A. knife 


sniffed a 


ovel stage with a 
mouth?” 


“And 


in your 


listener. you 


never cut yourself?” 

“Never cut myself?” retorted 
the first. “I suppose you think 
I'm smiling!” 














SPECIAL LENTEN OFFER 
TO SIGN READERS 


Passion it Mal 


THE PASSIONIST MANUAL 
AND 
IMPORTED PASSIONIST CRUCIFIX 


BOTH 
$1.00 prepaid 


Ideal for 


Priests—Sisters—Seminarians 
Laymen—Laywomen—Children 
Contains Devotions to: 

Jesus Crucified—Five Wounds 
Sacred Passion—Way of Cross 
Sorrowful Mother—Seven Dolors 


Passionist Saints 


MD Cacous bkue +s Vea Serre TT 
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Send to Dept. C. P., P. O. Box 150 
West Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 

modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 

tion and training given after admission, 
@ REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL 


NURSES 
@ STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
@ X-RAY AND LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 
@ COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
@ PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
@ FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPI: 
@ HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 
@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 
@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 














“~~ —s YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


GENEROUS HEARTED 
YOUNG MEN 
Use your time and talents 
in our Lady’s own Order: 
SONS OF MARY HEALTH 
of the SICK 
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Dedicate your lives to the medical and 

catechetical work in the Missions. 

Write for booklet and full information 

=: SYLVA MARIA, Framingham, 
ass. 
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BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as s 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 


South Union, Kentucky 














— > @ y . 
MEN IN SANDALS 
The Discalced Carmelite Fathers 
combine a lite of contemplation and 
action, For information about the 
priesthood or brotherhood, write to: 
Director of Vocations, Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery, 514 arren 
St., Brookline, Massachusetts. 











CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 




















THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitalier Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 








Do You Want To Be 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennals College, 
Alfred, Maine 


fe 4 The Marianlsts 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 














the preacher's private meditation. The 
subjects covered are the last words of 
Christ from the Cross, Purgatory, the 
spiritual works mercy, the seven 
principal virtues, and the eight beati- 
tudes. The author makes a_ concise 


of 





analysis of each topic and_ indicates 

‘ enggr * cal 
practical homiletic aspects of it. His} 
idea is to stimulate the mind of the} 


Christian truth 
in his own way to suit his own preaching 
A doctor in philosophy 
and theology and pastor of a large parish 
in the Archdiocese Newark, Mon- 
signor Burke draws on a rich experience | 


preacher to develop 


need and style. 
ol 


of preaching requisites as viewed from | 
both the pulpit and the pew, as the} 
Church adjusts to the age of the atom 
and the jet. 

THE PASTOR’S CAT. By Edward} 
Vincent Dailey. 146 pages. Bruce $2.75. | 
Chicago's North Side during the de-| 
pression days provides Monsignor Dailey 
with an opportunity 
own highly interesting past and draw 
twenty-one vignettes. Each of the per- 
whom the former assistant 
curate at Holy Name Cathedral writes 
are people who, like the good Father's 
cat, have strayed. And like his cat, they 
have come home again. 

One is tempted to call Monsignor 
Dailey a Damon Runyon with a Roman 
His characters are human and 
quite Although they have 
their share of imperfections and foibles, 
they move unhesitatingly toward their 
God. There is short 
sketches to the 
reader of light literature who delights 
through 


to dip into his 


sons about 


collar. 
lovable. 


these 
to 


much in 
recommend them 


in genuine humanity seen 


humane and Christian eyes. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY IN PRAC- 
TICE. By Willibald Demal, O. S. B. 
249 pages. Kenedy. $4.00. This book 
which appears rather small (249 pages) 
actually contains within it a great deal 
of material, partially due to the small 
print which has been used and partially 
due to Father Demal’s incisive approach 
to many psychological problems. 
Perhaps the central theme of the text 
might best be stated in Father Demal’s 
frequent use of the “gratia 
supponit naturam.” It evident 
that his desire to place pastoral care 


phrase, 
scems 


on the firm basis of psychological under- | 


standing of people has been the motiva- 
tion for this carefully written book. 
The style and the argumentation of 


the book is more popular than s¢ icntific. 
| One finds the usual European emphasis 


on temperament, body types, and the 


work of Ernst Kretschmer. The dis- 
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% MM and priests. 

Y J . Write: Bro. John, 
Mt. St. John 
4370 Patterson Road 
Dayton 10, Ohio 


January, 1956 Chaplains 








| cussion of the psychological differences | 
| . 
| between the sexes is one of the most 


interesting sections of the book although 
it appears at times somewhat exaggerated 
and more poetic than scientific. 


and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to 

























IS YOURS 


for selling only 50 boxes 

of our 300 greeting card line. 
And this can be done in a 
single day. Free samples. Other 
leading boxes on approval. 
Mail coupon below today. 





| It costs you nothing to try. | 





Last year some folks made $250- 
$500-$1,000 and more this very way. 
Church groups and organizations can 
do this, too. No experience necessary. 





FEATURE DELUXE SLIM STYL 
EVERYDAY ALL OCCASION 
21 tuxurious cards 
in the smart, modern 
long look. Beautiful! 


A gorgeous assortment 
of gold embossed cards 
lor every occasion 


< 
‘S Guaranteed by \ 
Housekeeping 
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TALL EVERYDAY 
COMIC ASSORTMENT 
Captivating! Novel stim 
cards featuring pop- 
outs, clever animation 


20 targe sheets all 
20” x 30” in full color, with 
seals and tags to match 


PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY 








SLIM STYLE 
STATIONERY ENSEMBLE 
Embossed pink and gold 
butterfly design, scalloped 


TINY TALLS 
EVERYDAY ASSORTMENT 
Exquisite slim designs 
ders, with slim style 


every type, 
notes to match color and taste 


COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 298, White Plains, W. Y. 


aaMail This Coupon Todaygsy 
4 


@ COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. 
| ¥ Dept. 298, White Plains, N. Y. 
W@ Please rush me free samples and other leading 
gm boxes on approval for free trial as mentioned e 
above. Also send full details of your easy % 
money-making plan. 


Name 
Address 


City 
If writing for an organ- 
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Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ's invitation to leave 


all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. Si: 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





. The Sisters 








MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 














MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 


according to 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work. 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 

















COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


Portland, Maine 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Liberal Arts 





Teachers’ College 
Address the Dean 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


Resident and Day 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities 
for student activities program 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 
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The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the tol 


lowing activities: teaching in Kindergarten, ele 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists 
nursing : de ntistry : domestic science; music and art 
in the home and foreign missions 
If interested, please write to: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


MISSIONARY FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Do you wish to serve God in the home and in the 
foreign missions? The Missionary Franciscan Sisters con- 
duct schools, orphanages, catechetical centers, and clinics 
in the United States, Canada, Egypt, Australia, and 
New Guinea. For ict r~ation write to: 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
20 Manet Road, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall It Be?’ Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa‘s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 

ary Sister, nursing, So- 

clal Service, teachin: 
catechism, In U. 8. an 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 

Mother Mary Angela, FMSI, 


ee 


Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
= vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardine School for BOYS Woonsooket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 











Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








IN FLORIDA—A College 
Education for Your Daughter 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


MASTERS DEGREES 

in Education, English 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 

in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, Social 
Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher Training 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, Elementary Teach- 
ing, Home Economics, Mathematics, Medical Tech- 
nology, Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics. 
TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE 


in Secretarial Science 


EXPENSES PER YEAR... $1150.1350 


For Information Address The Office of the Dean 


BARRY COLLEGE 


11300 N. E. SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Telephone 7-2414 
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DOWNFALL OF A DICTATOR 
(Continued from page 21) 
Buenos Aires rose, the Alianza Nacional. 
ista was blasted to pieces, Perén fled, 
his empire wrecked, unwept, unhon- 
ored, and unsung. A handful of braye 
men had pulled him down. To quote 
Churchill: “Never did so many owe so 

much to so few.” 

On November 11, the Bishops called 
on the President, General Eduardo Lon. 
ardi, a Christian gentleman with a 
record, and requested the 
derogation of the anti-Catholic and, in 
the opinion of eminent Argentine jur- 
ists, unconstitutional passed _ by 
“The they said, 
“should be left to the people when they 
go to the polls.” 
visitors 


blameless 


laws 
Peron. decision,” 
Lonardi assured his 
his intention, but 
pointed out he had to proceed cauti- 
ously as great pressure being 
brought on him. He did not specify 
of what nature nor from what quarter, 
The Bishops left well impressed. 

‘Two days later Lonardi and most of 
the men who had risked their lives to 
free the country of Perén were forced 


such was 


Was 


a military coup and 
Argentina hovered the verge of 
civil war. That danger still exists. 


on 





@ Anger is only one letter short of 
danger.—Quote 





What did it all mean? The preceding 


week the press had been calling 
Lonardi’s collaborators Nazis, Fascists, 
and dangerous nationalists, adding: 


“Priests get back into your sacristies and 
keep out of politics!” Lonardi may not 
have been wise in the choice of some of 
his Cabinet Ministers who were pos- 
sibly of extreme right or nationalist 
tendencies. That is an open question, 
But what the Catholic noticed with dis- 
may, after the smoke had cleared away, 
the men thrown out were all 
practicing Catholics. 

When, however, the new boss, Gen- 
eral Aramburu, himself a good man, an- 
nounced his Cabinet, people heaved a 


sigh of relief. These were good men 
too. Yet there were dissenters: ‘The 


power that overthrew a popular hero 
like Lonardi,” they argued, “was cer- 
tainly not Catholic. That same powe1 
can overthrow these new men in five 
minutes. They are there to lull us into a 
false sense of security.” 

Phe impression is growing that it is 
the Freemasons from Montevideo, Uru 
guay, working with liberals and_ left- 
ists, Who are behind the move to deprive 
the Catholics of their hard-won gains, 
and seize power in the next elections. 

At present there is liberty of the press 
and radio for everybody, except the 
Catholics. So the pamphlets 
started again. 
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}- cluttered language and mixed dialect there Milit A d WHITE PLAINS YORK 
% + is a message for someone. If this is so, I ary ca emy Westchester Pee 
; hope that those for whom the message is Foremost Catholic military school under Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
a ° ; - Christian Brothers. Accredited college FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
n intended have the perseverance to give it a prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com- Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
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CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
S MUSIC TO OUR EARS Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
4 ey . . Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
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topical. Features about Spain, France, etc., 
& are interesting reading. We are curious 


M about the life and conditions of the “little College of New Rochelle 


guy” in other countries. Stories about the 








; unfortunate and handicapped people make New Rochelle, New York 
; us realize that we should practice more 2 2 
; charity toward our neighbor. In conclu- | Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


sion, let me say that your magazine blends 


‘ oe y | Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 
in religion with our modern workaday | 
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MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. 


OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Someiion and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 


and Manhosset. Bus also wy trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 


SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities Grades 9% through 12 Established 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 


mural. Write for catalog 
T.O.R. 








Rev. George J. Wuenschel, 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


,--Seton Hill College—- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts 











Pre-professional train- 


. for medicine, law, social service, Elemen- | 
and secondary teacher education; art, 
music, home economics education. Campus 


nursery school. 
Allegheny Mts. 
Regional, 


| ing 
tary 
200-acre campus in foothills of 
| east of Pittsburgh. All sports. | 
national accreditation, 
t__.._Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S___' 


SIENA HEIGHTS .cehiex 
MICHIGAN 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, lence, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


For Further Information Address the Dean 








- Mount Aloysius - 


Junior — for Girls 


Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art, a lab. technology. Secretarial, for 
eign-language secretarial, medical sec’l. med. rec 
ord librarian. Home economics, merchandising 
Also high school. Academic, general, comm’l 
Sports. Social program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 











“IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S8., 
.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training: pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 


phere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool, Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 


Registrar, Box G, immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


Gilmour Academy 
A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four year preparatory courses 
for resident and day students conducted by the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports. Small classes. Counseling 
and guidance. 


Brother Alfonso Comeau, C.S.C. 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 














ing to B.A., B.S. .Mus., and . in Music 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 


Cincinnati, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by Sisters of Charity, me to Hi a Education of Women. 
ey : ucation. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, | and Speech. 


Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 


four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
@ Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science 
in Education—in Home 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 

Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840, 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs, 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 46 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 


Economics—in Music 





IND. 


| 





—_Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 














MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, Hil. 





MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., indianapolis 22, Indiana 


| 


MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Pranciscen 
Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
Gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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world and the results are very satisfactory, 


Joun CHINCHAR 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Several copies of THe SIGN have reached 
me through friends. My feeling is that it js 





{ 
an extremely interesting and most read. | T 
able publication. Especially ingratiating is & | 
the frankness with which you print the 


comments and criticisms of readers who do 
not always see eye to eye with your views 
and expositions. This is certainly not al. 
ways the case with a publication definitely 
slanted in a certain direction. E.g., union 
papers never have a gracious word 
any company organ, nor for 
of any company spokesman. 


for 
an expression 


A. A. Carrier 


Derroir, MIcH. 


I have the pleasure of Thi 
Sicn. I do not know who my benefactor is, 
But may the good Lord bless and help him, 

The other Brothers are all very keen on 
reading ‘THe Sicn. Your magazine is also 
looked forward to by the African members 
of our order. 


receiving 
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BroTHER JOHN Lronarp 
UcanpbA, B.E.A. 
Since THe Sicn is practically the only 
literature I receive which gives the Catholic 
view on many topics, IT read it from 
and feel a better informed 
as the result. I especially like the 


so 
cover to cover, 


Catholic 


“Editor's Page,” “Spiritual Thought for 

the Month,” “Current Events,” and_ the | 

“Sign Post.” t 
SALLY GILDAY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


NO VOTE 


. I should tell you why I'm not going 
to renew my subscriptions. 
I get so mad at the trade 
could scream. Like a lot 
believe in individual 
orable co-operation, I 
when Communism 
lovely country 
from the 


honest. 
articles, I 
other people 
effort and hon 
firmly believe that 
finally engulfs — this 
the ranks will rise 
Since 1721 my_ family 
has loved and worked and died for Amer- 
ica and T burn a bright blue flame when 
my Church pats them on the back. ' 
Then, the Humes will be the death 
me. Yes, I have sung some good hymns 
lately and hope to sing some 
don’t understand Protestants who 
Church and then pick it apart. 
And while I'm not one of the middle- 
aged gals who gets an illegitimate bang 
out of Liberace, I’m in favor of live and 
let live as long as an entertainer keeps his 
clean. Tf he can sell himself to an 
advertiser and packs theaters all around the 
country, why not let him 
Humes don’t know ALL 
about music. And I'd make a small wager 
(for the of course) that neither 
of them can play anything but a victrola. 
So, being an American from ‘way back, I 
don’t know of any other way to registe 
my disapproval except not to vote. 
Any suggestions? 


To be 
union 
of 
who 


of ours 
unions. 


of 
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more. I 


join the 


show 


alone? ‘Those 
there is to know 


missions, 


“a ¥ 


Mrs. C. F. ANGIon! 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Suggestion: If at first you don’t succeed, 


try, try, again. 
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(Value up to $25.70 in publishers’ editions) 
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WITH MEMBERSHIP 


LOOK AT AMERICA 
By the Editors of Look 


Here i ur America ina 
t ctor nev } ( 
most 500 thr ‘ 
gore Supe 
9” x 12”! Orig at 





FISHER OF MEN 
By Kurt Frieberger 





THE PLUMS HANG HIGH 
By Gertrude Finney 


A novel about Eng girl, 


NEW CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 





>Y He crous 
I oul ‘ g — loz 
‘ f 144 
il 1 guid Fu 
I ‘ $ 7 
Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 
A mprehensive book. Con- 
t s i ations, 
t a “ dern, 
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c I word orig 
ARCTIC DOCTOR 
By Dr. Joseph P. Mood) 
I w 


AMY VANDERBILT'S COMPLETE 
BOOK OF ETIQUETTE 
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LIFE IS WORTH LIVING (I & Il) 
By Fulton J. Sheen 

Over fifty f B 
( put i in two 

$7.25 
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3-Volume Set of 


FULTON OURSLER’S 
“GREATEST” BOOKS 


© The Greatest Book Ever Written 
e The Greatest Story Ever Told 
e The Greatest Faith Ever Known 


THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN is an 





THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD is per- 
haps the 




























ee F' LTON OwuRSLER was the most wide- version of the Story of Jesus ever writ- 
ad ly read and beloved inspirational ten ourside of ‘the Bible itself. Simply 
writer of our times. es of people and reverently, Mr. Oursler unfolds the 
che — millions more story from the courtship of Joseph and 
wer ed followers of his daily Mary co the Resurrection. 
newsp er mn "Yer ven Fu 
O tg col 7 THE GREATEST FAITH EVER KNOWN was the 
— himse If, before his 
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gy of all time. en if you already own previous edi- 


will want this matched set for your 

ing narrative neve I each inci- home, or to give as a gift. The pub- 

»f the Old Testament with power- lisher’s price is $10.00, but you may 

1 nplicity  dectien eal 1 character have your set, plus any one of the other 
in all his infamy and all his greatness. fine-books shown on this page for only 


most inspiring and accurate 
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$1 89 if you join the Family Reading 
Club now 
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FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 


1SI, 


MINEOLA, N. Y. 


Send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 


and first Club selection, 


and bill me only $1.89 


(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
roll me as a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, 


Club’s forthcoming 
in advance if I do not 
tion — at the 
$1.89 each 


special members’ 


a review of the 


selection. I will notify you 
wish to accept any selec- 


price of only 


(plus small shipping charge) 


. There 


are no dues or fees, and I may accept as “few as 


four selections or 


alternate books during the 


coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 


ceive a free Bonus Book 


with each four selec- 
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Miss (Please print) 
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Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont 
we rer good only in Tf 3. A. and Canada 





3-VOLUME SET 


— FULTON OursteR’s | 


If this set is chosen,} 


check one more 
box below. 


‘| Amy Vanderbilt's 
Etiquette 


Arctic Doctor 

Fisher of Men 

Life is Worth Living 
Look at America 


New Creative Home 
Decorating 


The Plums Hang 
High 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 








WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how ic 
brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
itors then select the book ~& can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastical These 
are books which every emer of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today's out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost, of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing ; your 
bill will be due later. It is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may accept as few as four each year. 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


All selections are new, complete, well- 
preted _and well-bound. And your 
ooks will be delivered to your door. 


Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in che publishers’ original edi- 
tions — saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. In addition, the 
Club dienes an outstanding ‘‘Bo- 
nus’’ Book free for each four selections 
you take. When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to every member of your 
family, let us introduce you to the Fam- 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you can 
get your choice of ANY THREE of the 
wonderful books described here — two 
as your FREE Membership Gift, and 
one as your first Club selection — for 
only $1.89! Send no money, just mai! 
the coupon today. However, as this un 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any 

time, we urge you to act at oncel 


© MINEOLA, NEW YORK 











